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Junior College Opportunities Ahead 


[ EDITORIAL | 


EVER before in the history of educa- 

tion has there been such a conver- 
gence of educational events that hold 
significance for the future of the junior 
college movement. During recent months 
a number of movements have been initi- 
ated that should attract the attention of 
junior college administrators and facul- 
ties. A few of the most important ones 
will be cited here. The recent report of 
the Regents’ Survey of the School Sys- 
tem of New York State should mark a 
new epoch in the development of the 
junior college movement in the East, if 
not in the nation. The survey staff recom- 
mended the establishment of a state- 
wide system of six-year secondary 
schools including the junior college 
years. With economy as one of its major 
objectives, the survey saw in the exten- 
sion of secondary education a great 
saving in the human resources of the 
state. At present the moral degradation 
of its unemployed youth constitutes its 
greatest waste. If the plan of a state-wide 
system of secondary schools for all 
youths under twenty should be adopted, 
its influences would be too far-reaching 
to predict. 

Again, the American Council on Edu- 
cation has shown its farsighted educa- 
tional leadership and planning in the 
organization of some of its new com- 
missions. Some of these will have a vital 


effect on the junior college of tomorrow. 
The Commissions on General Education 
and Teachers Education will sponsor the 
intensive study of a variety of aspects of 
the several types of institutions of higher 
education. These investigations promise 
to be far more than “more surveys.” The 
commissions intend to study the actual 
working of: these institutions, to stimu- 
late further improvement in the educa- 
tional operations in a number of colleges 
that have made signal advances in some 
aspect of their educational programs, 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of these 
programs in the lives of their students. 
General education is to be one of the 
major objectives of study of both com- 
missions. No study could be of greater 
concern to junior colleges than this. Of 
hardly less significance will be various 
studies in student guidance, curricula, 
administration, and evaluation. 

The reports of the American Youth 
Commission have thrown into stark re- 
lief the growing gap between schooling 
and the employment of American youth. 
These data, alone, should compel the 
thoughtful citizen to look to the expan- 
sion of the junior college as one of the 
most effective means of solving this vex- 
atious problem of how to help youth. 
The Commission’s studies have many 
other implications for the junior college. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
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School Standards has shown the way to 
better methods of measuring the educa- 
tional effectiveness of high schools. 
Should these criteria be applied to 
junior colleges and thereby displace the 
present method of committee judgment, 
a new day would dawn for the junior 
college movement. The straitjacket of 
requiring course-by-course correspond- 
ence for the junior college for accredita- 
tion would be removed. Newer and more 
effective measures could be used to see 
how well prospective transfer students 
to senior college could do required work. 
The era of self-determination would be 
at hand for the junior colleges. Then 
society could hold the junior college re- 
sponsible for fulfilling its stated objec- 
tives. Today that cannot justly be done. 

In the past two years the well-directed 
statements of the Department of Second- 
ary School Principals have brought to 
the attention of thousands of high school 
principals the fact that the junior col- 
lege is an integral part of secondary edu- 
cation and that in a short time many of 
them must provide for junior college 
facilities in the local school systems. 

Surely the friends of the junior college 
see in these many educational movements 
the promise of a far greater fulfillment 
of their hopes than could have been 
hoped for a few years ago. 

But what do these events mean to the 
junior colleges themselves? Are they 
stimuli to action or to casual observa- 
tion? Or are they of no concern to the 
even course of the status quo? Individ- 
ually and collectively the junior colleges 
should take these signs as a distinct chal- 
lenge. As with all challenges, choices 
and decisions have to be made, and the 
choice is not easy. One way is to con- 
tinue the status quo, that is, to remain a 
preparatory institution for the senior 
college. Of course, all the junior college 
graduates will not attend senior colleges 
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and universities, but in many institutions 
this is not recognized. They continue to 
pattern themselves after the four-year 
liberal arts college and the university 
and must depend on them for leader. 
ship. So long as this practice is followed, 
the status of the junior college will con. 
tinue to be that of a “mandate.” 

On the other hand the alternative js 
fraught with dangers. For there is real 
danger to the junior college in declaring 
its intention to help fulfill the democratic 
aspiration through education. There is 
danger, too, when one digresses from the 
familiar paths of Academia. These paths 
have been trod by scholars. Shall they 
now be defiled by great groups of all the 
people? The dangers are grave when 
a new institution attempts to pioneer in 
experimentation. 

But what are the rewards? Certainly 
they are not of material nature. They 
are spiritual. They are mainly those of 
furthering the great democratic tradi- 
tion that has so illuminated the history 
of this nation. But what can be hoped 
for? First and foremost, the acceptance 
of the broader service of the junior col- 
lege would mean the realization of the 
further extension of popular education. 
It would mark a victory of democratic 
over aristocratic ideals in education. 
Second, the fulfillment of the challenge 
would mean carrying into actuality the 
functions set forth by the founders of the 
junior college movement. Third, a great 
service would be rendered in helping to 
solve one of the most pressing problems 
confronting modern youth, that of sup- 
plying education for the thousands of 
unemployed. In the {fvurih place, the 
junior college would have the satisfac- 
tion of taking its rightful place with the 
other secondary schools in working out 
a system of realistic education which 
would serve all youths. 

J. J. OPPENHEIMER 



































Increasing Educational Effectiveness 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW* 


HILE this paper has been called a 
W oymposium on “Increasing the Edu- 
cational Effectiveness of the Junior Col- 
lege;” in reality it will be an “experience 
meeting” with first hand reports on what 
is actually being done in the very front 
ranks of junior college enterprise 
throughout the country. The question to 
which this paper is the composite an- 
swer is “What one thing are you doing 
this year on your junior college cam- 
pus which gives you the most pride and 
satisfaction?” Out of these various and 
successful enterprises there ought to be 
not merely a general stimulus but also 
items of practical value. 

The symposium will naturally be in 
two parts. In order to widen the field 
of our inquiry there will necessarily be 
written reports from those too far dis- 
tant to appear personally. The editing 
of these reports is the writer’s task. The 
second part will be the exchange of ex- 
periences by those present in this audi- 
ence. That generous and cooperative 
spirit which has characterized all of our 
meetings in the past surely will not be 
lacking at this time. 

If the forefront activities of the junior 
colleges can be put into a single phrase, 
we should say that the junior colleges 
this year are “personalizing education.” 
In contradistinction to the mass educa- 
tion of our universities and larger col- 


* President, Centenary Junior College, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey; a paper presented 
at the meeting of the Junior College Council 
of the Middle States, Atlantic City, Novem- 
ber 26, 1938, introductory to a symposium 
participated in by representatives of Junior 
Colleges in the Middle States. 


leges, the junior colleges are thinking of 
the needs and possibilities of the indi- 
vidual student. They are emphasizing 
at this time their personal and individual 
services. This personal work assumes 
various expressions but has at bottom 
the general and sincere desire to work 
for the best possible advantages of each 
individual student regardless of how 
many other students there may be on 
the particular campus. With this general 
statement let us see what is being done 
in representative junior colleges. 

President Noffsinger writes from Vir- 
ginia Intermont: 


The outstanding feature of the pres- 
ent session is the program of per- 
sonnel work that has been under- 
taken and is now being carried out 
by the faculty of Virginia Intermont 
College. Each instructor is assigned 
ten or twelve students with whom she 
is to work during the entire session. 
Much information was gathered con- 
cerning each student as a part of her 
matriculation. This information came 
from every source available and cov- 
ered many phases of the student’s life 
up to the time of her enrollment in 
our institution. All this information 
was placed in the hands of the advis- 
ors before the students arrived on the 
campus. Each faculty member met her 
group as a whole, but most of the 
work is being done with and for each 
student alone. Frequent written re- 
ports are being made by the advisor 
on each student in her group. We 
think the system is working well, for 
difficulties and incipient discontent are 
discovered early and often it is possi- 
ble to remedy them before they be- 
come chronic. 
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President Arthur Andrews of Grand 


Rapids Junior College, Michigan, states: 


We have been giving considerable 
attention to the guidance program 
in Grand Rapids this year and there 
is one aspect of the procedure that 
may be of interest to you. We are pre- 
paring a general statement dealing 
with the use of guidance materials 
which are to be found in the library. 
We have made considerable effort to 
get together as many worth while read- 
ings as possible, including the mate- 
rial gotten out by the Chicago Re- 
search Bulletin. The material has been 
divided among the faculty of the Col- 
lege and instructors are preparing re- 
ports as to the value of the readings. 
As a result we expect to have available 
mimeographed reviews of all the ma- 
terial in our possession with the names 
of our instructors who have made 
some special study of one or two par- 
ticular fields. We think that the proj- 
ect will result in instructors becom- 
ing more familiar with the material 
which we have and will also enable 
other instructors to know where to 
send students who are in need of as- 
sistance. It is our experience that near- 
ly one-third of our students are un- 
decided as to their field of specializa- 
tion and in addition to this it is ob- 
vious that many students who believe 
that they know what they want to do, 
have made the decision with faulty or 
insufficient information. 


Colby Junior College, New Hampshire, 
is trying to protect the health of each 
of its students by engaging a staff of 
eighteen specialists who may be called 
upon to make a thorough health ex- 
amination of each student. President 
Sawyer writes: 


The examination consisted of an 
X-ray of the chest of all entering stu- 
dents, examination of the skin, eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, heart, chest, abdo- 
men, blood, urine, and orthopedics. 
Individual consultation with an advis- 


ing physician followed the examina. 
tion. We believe that our second Colby 
clinic has been satisfactory in every 
respect. As expected, very few posi- 
tive difficulties were discovered and 
identified, but a sufficient number of 
irregularities were detected, which, if 
corrected during adolescence, may in- 
sure normal health in later years. Fol. 
lowing the examination a careful ree. 
ord is sent to the parents. In case of 
positive difficulties the student is ex. 
amined regularly during her college 
residence. Only occasionally have we 
found it necessary to hospitalize stu- 
dents under suspicion for short peri- 
ods. If the difficulty is a major one, 
of course the student is sent home. 


Ward-Belmont, in Tennessee, is try- 


ing to make education more real through 
visual aids. Dr. Burk writes of an ex. 
periment by his faculty: 


A small faculty committee, headed 
by our librarian, was appointed to 
study the possibilities of introducing 
certain visual aids in our classroom 
instruction on the campus, prior to 
the establishment of the central depot 
or clearing house in the joint library. 
The interest in this phase of teach- 
ing was widened by the addition to 
our faculty of a young instructor in 
the history of art. The administra- 
tion has been sufficiently interested to 
make an initial outlay of a combina- 
tion slide and opaque object pro- 
jector. The projector, screen, and 
dark-room are to be available to any 
member of the faculty who wishes to 
use the equipment as an aid in teach- 
ing. The project, of course, is too new 
for me to even hazard a guess as to 
its success. By way of assuring greater 
faculty interest, I encouraged the 
chairman of our Committee on Im- 
provement of Instruction to cooperate 
with the chairman of the Committee 
on Visual Aids in Education. As an 
administrator you will realize instant- 
ly that further expenditures for movie 
projectors and voice recording equip- 
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ment will be dependent almost solely 
upon faculty use of and enthusiasm 
for the equipment and. material al- 
ready purchased. I am not “telling 
you anything when I remark that the 
biggest job right now is to sell the 
faculty. 


Dr. Ricciardi, at San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College, California, is at- 
tempting to inspire each student with a 
school loyalty, whereby each student 
will make some individual contribution 
to the college enterprises. He seeks to do 
this by making all students aware of the 
importance of coordinated leadership. 


They believe that with such lead- 
ership a more dynamic college spirit 
and more purposeful and satisfying 
experiences can be enjoyed in col- 
lege life. They have, therefore, en- 
gaged in a campus project which they 
believe should develop progressively 
more effective and practical coordi- 
nated leadership. This project which 
is enabling the student leader in every 
campus activity to work cooperative- 
ly with other student leaders so as to 
develop a more unified student body is 
known as the Coordination Council. 
Briefly stated, the purposes of the 
Council are (1) to develop ways and 
means of establishing genuine college 
spirit and fellowship; and (2) to 
render to each student the services 
which will make college life for him 
most meaningful, challenging, and 
satisfying. 

Gulf Park College, Mississippi, is at- 
tempting to re-enforce instruction in 
history by the actual visitation of his- 
torical scenes. This vivifies history for 
the individual student. For example, the 
growth of American civilization is illus- 
trated by a first hand study of Spanish, 
French, and American occupation of 
New Orleans; the Acadian Expulsion and 
Longfellow’s poem are interpreted by 
visits to St. Martinsville and other places 
to which the refugees were sent; the old 
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South and its traditions are seen in the 
ante-bellum mansions still existing in 
Natchez. Similar visitations of larger 
scope are also possible. In every case 
they are preceded by lectures and other 
interpretations to assure the maximum 
advantages to the individual student. 

Tennessee Wesleyan Junior College, 
among other projects such as vocational 
guidance through personal conferences, 
is very proud of the 


service rendered by our library coun- 
sellor in supplementing the efforts of 
our librarian to enlarge and increase 
the service of the library to the indi- 
vidual student. This service has proved 
most valuable through helping the stu- 
dent to understand the various ways 
in which he can be benefited by the 
library and through acquainting him 
more clearly with the best methods of 
using the library. The instructor who 
has filled this position has made it her 
business to discover through skilful 
interviews with the students what their 
particular needs are and to guide them 
in supplying such needs. She has 
served as something of a connecting 
link between class room instruction 
and library administration. Even with 
the best efforts of the instructor and 
the librarian there have appeared to 
be in the lives of many students gaps 
that needed bridging. This bit of aca- 
demic engineering she has endeavored 
to perform. The results clearly demon- 
strated the value of such service. 


Stephens College, Missouri, in order 
to avoid neglect of the individual be- 
cause of the large number of students on 
the campus, has developed a series of 
clinics on the basis of certain “guide 
sheets” which are filled out by both the 
student and her advisors. The informa- 
tion therein contained is a record of 
individual hopes, plans and _ progress 
rather than grades or ratings. The 
“euide sheets” are also available to the 
teacher and afford a statement of the 
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needs of the individual student as af- 
fected by each course the student under- 
takes. They also answer the question, 
“Ts the student making definite and ob- 
servable progress?” The items on the 
“ouide sheet” and the complete answers 
to its questions are of vital importance 
to the success of the plan. Dr. Lamar 
Johnson “feels that the plan is working 
out very well for it definitely centers the 
attention of the students upon their 
goals.” 

At Lasell Junior College, Massachu- 
setts, Dr. Winslow is stressing special 
messages from worth while speakers at 
the assembly hour. While this is not 
personalized from the point of view of 
the student, it is very much so from the 
choice of the speaker and his message. 
Nearness to Boston and its colleges and 
universities makes possible an adequate 
program. These noon time assemblies 
include both day and resident students 
and thus bring to each the enthusiasm 
of a large group plus the consequent in- 
spiration of the speaker. 

At Centenary Junior College we are 
much interested in the work of our 
speech department. A comparison of 
personal recordings in voice, music, lan- 
guage and dramatic work enables the 
student to recognize objectively her own 
progress in the several departments. We 
also allow the teachers to hear them- 
selves in their class room voices. We 
have found this method to stimulate en- 
deavor as well as to correct unconscious 
errors. 

Many other examples of forward 
mindedness on the part of junior col- 
lege executives might be cited, but these 
are enough to incite us to look over our 
own institutions with an appraising eye. 
Each of us is doubtless doing a number 
of things of which he is proud and 
which he believes contribute to the in- 
dividuality of his own junior college. 
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Let us hear about them. What you are 
doing successfully will stimulate each 
of us—not necessarily to imitate you 
but to initiate some new expression of 
the spirit of enterprise which is char. 
acteristic of the whole junior college 
movement. We want to know what new 
adventures have been undertaken by the 
junior colleges of the Middle Atlantic 
states. 





Most junior college students are not 
economically favored. They are destined 
to be workers in the ordinary meaning 
of the term. They are interested in be- 
coming proficient in vocations below the 
professional level. They now have (and 
it is conceivable they will have increas- 
ingly) much time free from their work. 
With added years of schooling junior 
college students who are normal human 
beings will never be satisfied in using all 
their off-the-job time in playing croquet 
or a saxaphone or knitting or even in 
reading cheap literature. They naturally 
will demand, just as you and I do, the 
kind of satisfaction which comes from 
participation in creative activities.— 
CriypE M. HiLz, Yale University, in ad- 
dress before the North Central Associa- 
tion. 





The large business schools prepare 
men for high executive positions. Other 
phases of business life are neglected by 
our educational institutions. Most young- 
sters who head into business do not rise 
to high executive positions, though most 
of them do aspire to be more than secre- 
taries. Yet our business colleges of today 
are classed into two brackets, the secre- 
tarial schools and the schools of eco- 
nomic theory. The great middle bracket 
which should produce competent junior 
executives is almost non-existent.—WAL- 
TER B. PitK1Nn, Professor of Journalism, 
Columbia University. 
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Transfer Relations with Senior Colleges 


J. F. MEAD* 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


DMINISTRATORS in junior colleges, in- 
A cluding those which hold full mem- 
bership in their state and_ regional 
accrediting agencies, have come to be 
keenly aware of what amounts, in some 
cases, to arbitrary discrimination against 
transfers from junior colleges. As an 
example, the Association of Texas Col- 
leges, in its 1937 Bulletin, under “Mini- 
mum Standards for Junior Colleges,” 
states the following rule regarding the 
quantity of work which may be trans- 
ferred from a junior to a senior college:' 


A maximum of 60 semester hours may 
be transferred from a junior to a senior 
college, provided that after a student has 
done some work in a senior college, the 
senior college in question may permit a 
student to do in a junior college an ad- 
ditional six hours of freshman or sopho- 
more work, 


This rule, at first glance, appears to 
be fair to all concerned; but when one 
comes to realize that many senior col- 
leges require more than 60 semester (90 
quarter) hours of freshmen and sopho- 
mores in their own institutions, it be- 
comes evident that junior college gradu- 
ates suffer a severe handicap in the 
application of the 60-hour rule. Pre- 
engineering and pre-medical students, 
for example, are usually required to pre- 
sent from 64 to 68 semester hours of 
prescribed courses in order to be eligible 


* President, Amarillo College, Amarillo, 


Texas. 

*“Proceedings of the 1937 Annual Meeting.” 
Association of Texas Colleges Bulletin, 2:20 
(July 15, 1937). 


for admission to professional schools of 
engineering and medicine. Yet a junior 
college graduate, even if he has com- 
pleted the prescribed prerequisites listed 
for admission to a professional school, 
is too often arbitrarily deprived of all 
hours in excess of 60 semester hours and 
required either to repeat the rejected 
courses or to register for additional 
courses in a senior college to make up 
the deficiency. Likewise, certain elective 
subjects, such as courses in music and 
art, are sometimes not recognized by 
senior colleges on the ground that, since 
no similar courses are offered to their 
own students in the freshman and sopho- 
more years, transfers from the junior 
colleges should not receive even elective 
credit for such courses. A third unfair 
practice in some senior colleges is the 
evaluation of all transfer courses in 
terms of semester hours for similar 
courses in the receiving institution, re- 
gardless of the number of clock hours 
the student has spent in the transferred 
course in junior college. 

As a reaction to the 60-hour rule and 
to the frequent rejection of what they 
consider legitimate elective hours by cer- 
tain senior colleges, and as a formal 
protest against current policies in the 
evaluation of junior college transcripts, 
the representatives from Texas junior 
colleges at the 1937 annual meeting of 
the Texas Association of Junior Colleges, 
endorsed the following resolutions:? 


Whereas the present trend is increas- 
ingly toward a liberalization of the jun- 
ior college curriculum, and 


*Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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Whereas it has been demonstrated 
over a period of years that junior college 
graduates are capable of competing 
scholastically on equal terms with stu- 
dents of like classification from senior 
colleges, and 

Whereas the junior colleges holding 
membership in the Texas Association of 
Junior Colleges likewise hold member- 
ship in the Association of Texas Col- 
leges, and 

Whereas the Committee on Standards 
of the Association of Texas Colleges has 
the power to approve or disapprove all 
courses offered by the junior colleges of 
Texas— 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the 
Texas Association of Junior Colleges in 
conference assembled in their fourteenth 
annual meeting at Lubbock, Texas, April 
9, 1937, (1) That all courses approved 
for academic credit by the Committee 
on Standards of the Association of Texas 
Colleges should be accepted at least as 
elective credit by all institutions holding 
membership in the Association of Texas 
Colleges; (2) That a committee or 
representative be appointed by the Texas 
Association of Junior Colleges to con- 
fer on this resolution with a similar com- 
mittee from the senior colleges; and (3) 
That a copy of this resolution be spread 
on the minutes of the Texas Association 
of Junior Colleges and that additional 
copies be forwarded to the President of 
the Association of Texas Colleges and to 
the Committee on Standards. 


As the result of these resolutions, a 
joint committee, consisting of three rep- 
resentatives of the junior colleges and 
an equal number from the senior col- 
leges, was appointed by the presidents 
of the respective associations. Following 
is the personnel of the joint committee: 
Registrar E. J. Howell, Texas A. and M. 
College; Dean A. H. Nolle, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College; Dean 
Colby B. Hall, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; President J. R. McLemore, Paris 
Junior College; President C. E. Peeples, 
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Lon Morris (Junior) College; and Presi. 
dent J. F. Mead, Amarillo (Junior) 
College. This committee decided that a 
study of the policies of senior colleges 
in other sections of the country might 
be helpful in arriving at conclusions 
regarding the practices of Texas col- 
leges in evaluating courses transferred 
from junior colleges, and authorized J. 
F’. Mead, President of Amarillo College, 
to prepare a suitable questionnaire for 
this purpose. 


COOPERATING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


In selecting the colleges and univer- 
sities to be covered in this investigation, 
questionnaires were mailed to the state 
university, to at least one land grant col- 
lege, and to private or denominational 
college in each state in which these 
three types of institutions exist. Replies 
were received from 120, including in- 
stitutions in every state in the Union. 
Included in the list are 37 state univer- 
sities, 25 technical schools, 18 state 
teachers colleges, and 39 private and 
denominational colleges. It is therefore 
evident that the survey is sufficiently 
comprehensive, both geographically and 
academically, to present a fair cross- 
section of the transfer policies followed 
by colleges and universities throughout 
the United States. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Items 1, 2, and 3 of the questionnaire 
list respectively the name of the report- 
ing college or university, the name and 
title of the reporting official, and the 
location of the school. A summary of 
each of the remaining items of the 
questionnaire is given in the following 
paragraphs. It should be noted that the 
number of replies on the various items 
varies because not all the reporting 
institutions attempted to answer all the 
questions. It is believed, however, that 
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replies were made in sufficient number 
on most of the questions to give a 
rather clear picture of the practices 
under consideration. 
Item 4: Maximum number of semester 
hours accepted from a junior college? 
Of the 103 replies to this question, 37 
indicated 60 hours as the maximum, 7 
reported 62 hours, 28 reported 64 hours, 
7 reported 66 hours, and 24 more than 
66 hours. The most surprising aspect of 
these replies is that apparently the ma- 
jority of the reporting senior colleges 
accept more than 60 semester hours 
from junior colleges. In fact, some of 
the reporting institutions indicate that 
they have no maximum so long as trans- 
fer students fulfill degree requirements 
for graduation. Among such institutions 
are Johns Hopkins University, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Man- 
kato State Teachers College, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and South Da- 
kota School of Mines. The University of 
Texas, according to Registrar FE. J. 
Mathews, has liberalized its 60-hour 
transfer rule to the extent of agreeing to 
accept one-half the number of semester 
hours required for the specific degrees 
for which the student is an applicant. 
This policy seems to be fairly general 
among the reporting senior colleges. 
Item 5: Are these courses allowed face 
value in your institution, provided the 
transfer has a “C” average and his 
courses fit your degree requirements? 
Of the 116 colleges answering, 71 
replied that they do accept all courses 
at face value provided the transfer has a 
“C” average and his courses fit their 
degree requirements. Three colleges 
state they would not accept all courses. 
Thirty-five colleges indicated their will- 
ingness to accept all courses, provided 
they were of strictly academic nature. 
The remaining seven colleges indicated 
an unwillingness to accept all courses 
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except under certain specified condi- 
tions. Thus, it would seem to be the 
general practice of the majority of 
senior colleges to accept at face value 
all courses transferred from a junior 
college with a “C” average, provided 
these courses fit senior college degree 
requirements. 

Item 6: Are you willing to allow 
elective credit for any junior college 
course completed with a “C” average, 
even if a similar course is not offered 
by your institution? 

Of the 115 replies, 84 indicated will- 
ingness to accept for elective credit any 
junior college course completed with a 
“C” average, even if a similar course 
is not offered by the senior institution, 
although 49 qualified this willingness on 
the basis of the nature of the course. 
Eighteen senior colleges replied “No”; 
the remaining 13 also replied “No,” but 
qualified the statement by some pro- 
vision which might make it possible for 
such courses to be given elective credit. 
The majority of senior institutions do 
accept for elective credit most courses 
completed with a “C” average, even if 
such courses are not offered by the re- 
ceiving college. 

Item 7: If not, please state circum- 
stances; e.g., would you decline it be- 
cause your institution does not offer it, 
or because you offer it as a senior 
course? 

Comparatively few replies, only 42, 
were tabulated for Item 7, since most 
of the colleges, as indicated above, ex- 
pressed a willingness to accept any 
course completed with a “C” average as 
elective credit. A few rather interesting 
comments, however, were made: “Would 
accept it upon recommendation of major 
and minor professor.” “If the course is 
for juniors and seniors here, we do not 
accept it from a junior college.” “This 
eliminates secretarial and certain com- 
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mercial subjects.” “Course would be 
accepted but could not be used to satisfy 
an upper division requirement.” “If we 
offered the work as a senior course, we 
certainly would allow credit for it if it 
were taken in a junior college, pro- 
vided we felt that the student had proper 
preparation for an advanced course.” 
“We do not decline credit, but count as 
elective when offered in senior division.” 
“We base our decision on the type of 
course.” “This has always been our 
practice for all colleges and universi- 
ties.” “They cannot offer anything of 
value that we will not accept.” “Decline 
it only if it were not a legitimate col- 
legiate junior college course.” From 
these typical remarks it may be seen 
that the general trend is for senior col- 
leges not to decline credit for a course 
simply because a similar course is not 
offered in the receiving institution. 

Item 8: Is a junior college transfer’s 
eligibility for honors determined on a 
different basis from that used in deter- 
mining honors for transfers from senior 
colleges? 

Of the 105 replies, 98 indicated that 
there is no difference in a junior col- 
lege transfer’s eligibility for honors as 
compared to that of a senior college 
transfer. Only 5 colleges indicated that 
a junior college transfer’s eligibility for 
honors is computed on a different basis 
from that of a senior college transfer. 
Two colleges reported that no transfer 
student is eligible for honors. It is thus 
clearly evident that an overwhelming 
majority of senior colleges do not dis- 
criminate against transfers from junior 
colleges in the matter of awarding 
honors. 

Item 9: If so, please explain. 

Of the 7 colleges apparently making 
a discrimination against junior college 
transfers, the only explanations offered 
are as follows: “We disregard the grades 
made in junior colleges.” “Exception for 
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certain student offices.” “Students earn- 
ing the junior certificate with honors 
previously must have completed all re. 
quirements here; transfers who have any 
requirements waived receive simply 
junior standing and must explicitly re. 
quest permission to work for honors.” 
“Fach case an individual case.” The ex. 
planations offered above are few in 
number and extremely arbitrary jin 
nature. Apparently they are the result 
of long-standing rules in a few institu- 
tions only. 

Item 10: Do you evaluate transfer 
hours from junior colleges in the same 
way you evaluate transfer hours from 
senior colleges? 

Of the 108 replies, all are affirmative. 
All reporting institutions apparently 
have the same policy for evaluating 
hours transferred from either a senior 
college or a junior college. 

Item 11: Jf not, please explain dif. 
ference in method of evaluation. 

As all the replies to Item 10 were 
affirmative no comments were made. 

Item 12: On what basis do you justify 
the distinction, if you make it? 

Likewise there were no replies to 
Item 12. 

Item 13: Js it your impression that 
junior college graduates in general are 
prepared to compete scholastically on 
equal terms with students who complete 
their freshman and sophomore years in 
a senior college? 

Of the 107 replies 73 reporting ofh- 
cials indicated that they believed that 
junior college graduates are in general 
prepared to compete scholastically on 
equal terms with students who complete 
their freshman and sophomore years in 
a senior college. Only 10 of them def- 
nitely expressed a contrary belief. The 
remaining 24 reporting officers were 
non-committal or undecided, most of 
them replying that the preparation of 
the student depended largely upon the 
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junior college or the type of curriculum 
completed by the student. 

Item 14: Do you allow elective credit 
on freshman and sophomore courses 
completed in another senior college if 
such courses are not offered by your 
institution? 

Of the 104 replies, 46 indicated un- 
qualified acceptance of such elective 
credit, 45 indicated qualified acceptance, 
and 13 indicated that they did not ac- 
cept as elective credit freshman and 
sophomore courses completed in an- 
other senior college, if such courses were 
not offered in their own institution. It is 
therefore evident that the attitude of 
registrars in allowing elective credit for 
freshman and sophomore courses trans- 
ferred from another senior college is 
about the same as reflected in the results 
of Question 6, which deals with elective 
credit allowed courses transferred from 
a senior college. 

Item 15: How many hours’ credit 
would you allow a junior college trans- 
fer for a ten-hour pre-engineering fresh- 
man mathematics course completed with 
a grade of “A” if your own college 
offers only a six-hour course in freshman 
pre-engineering mathematics? 

Slightly less than 52 per cent of the 
108 reporting officials indicated that they 
would allow 10 semester hours’ credit 
on a 10-hour freshman course in pre- 
engineering mathematics completed with 
a grade of “A,” even though the receiv- 
ing college offered only a 6-hour course 
in pre-engineering mathematics. Of the 
remaining 56 reporting officers, 19 
would reduce the number of hours al- 
lowed on such a course to 6, and 37 
were non-committal, saying in substance 
that each case would be considered on 
its merits. In view of the fact that more 
than half of the senior colleges cooperat- 
ing in this investigation are willing to 
allow face value for courses that exceed 
the number of semester hours offered in 
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similar courses in senior colleges, it 
seems that other senior institutions might 
well adopt a more liberal policy in 
similar situations. 

Item 16: Would you follow the same 
policy in evaluating the same course that 
is transferred from a senior college? 

That a similar policy would be fol- 
lowed in evaluating the same 10-hour 
course if transferred from a senior col- 
lege is evident when 97 of the 104. co- 
operating colleges answered affirmative- 
ly. Only 2 colleges state definitely that 
they would allow a more liberal evalua- 
tion for such a course transferred from 
a senior college. The remaining 5 col- 
leges were noncommittal. It is therefore 
strongly evident that registrars follow 
the same policy in evaluating special 
courses, whether they be transferred 
from a senior or a junior college. 

Item 17: Do you think that senior 
colleges would be pursuing a wise course 
in accepting “en bloc” sixty semester 
hours from junior college transfers pro- 
vided these transfers complete with a “C” 
average thirty semester hours of ad- 
vanced work in a senior college? 

More replies were received to this 
question than to any other in the ques- 
tionnaire. Of a total of 119 answers 
57 indicated that a policy of accepting 
60 semester hours en bloc from a junior 
college is unwise. Only 29 registrars 
approved the en bloc plan. The remain- 
ing 23 were non-committal or evaded 
the question. It would appear therefore 
that most of our senior institutions are 
unwilling to approve an en bloc policy. 
One registrar was particularly emphatic 
in his refusal, writing as follows: “We 
would not do this even with Harvard.” 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


As a result of the report of the Joint 
Committee on Junior College Transfers, 
the Association of Texas Colleges at its 
1938 annual meeting, held in Waco, 
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Texas, April 29-30, liberalized its trans- 
fer policies in two respects: 

(1) Instead of limiting the maximum 
number of transfer hours to 60, as has 
hitherto been the rule, senior colleges of 
the Texas Association agreed to accept 
as many semester hours as are “required 
in the freshman and sophomore years of 
the curriculum to which admission is 
sought.” In other words, if the first two 
years of a given curriculum require 68 
semester hours of freshman and sopho- 
more work, students may now be given 
degree credit for 68 instead of 60 semes- 
ter hours, as was formerly the case 
under the 60-hour rule. This liberaliza- 
tion will be of particular value to pre- 
professional transfers, who are usually 
required to complete more than 60 
semester hours during their freshman 
and sophomore years in order to achieve 
full junior standing. 

(2) The Association of Texas Col- 
leges likewise has liberalized its policy 
in regard to accepting elective credit 
from junior colleges, as is evident from 
the following excerpt from the report of 
the Committee on Standards and Classi- 
fication: 


It is recommended that the following 
report and recommendation to the Com- 
mittee on Standards, made by the Joint 
Committee on Junior College Transfers 
of the Association of Texas Colleges 
authorized and approved at the 1937 
annual meeting of the Association, be 
accepted: 

In the extensive survey by the Com- 
mittee among many senior colleges of 
their policies in evaluating credits trans- 
ferred from junior colleges, it is dis- 
covered that these policies and practices 
are rather liberal and closely approxi- 
mate the desires that have been ex- 
pressed by junior colleges. 

As a policy it is recommended that 
all junior college courses which meet 
the usual standards be accepted at least 
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for elective credit in so far as they can be 
utilized in the curriculum which the sty. 
dent chooses. 


On the whole, the Joint Committee 
found that most of the senior colleges 
are taking a sympathetic interest in the 
junior-college movement. They have be. 
gun to realize that junior colleges are 
here to stay. As a result, cooperation has 
already largely replaced the antagonism 
formerly manifested by certain senior in- 
stitutions. What is being done in Texas 
can be duplicated in any other state. 
As senior colleges arrive at a better 
understanding of the ideals and pur. 
poses of their junior coworkers, the 
interests of students will be more ade- 
quately served by both types of institu- 
tion. 





MESSAGE TO NEW STUDENTS 


The following message to new stu- 
dents of Cumnock Junior College, Los 
Angeles, is from the president, Rev. Ray- 


mond C. Brooks: 


I am glad to welcome you to what 
promises to be an unusually satisfactory 
year of school work. We are continually 
receiving congratulations upon our care- 
fully selected faculty——I am proud of 
them—and our faculty tell me we have 
never had a better student body. Your 
readiness to co-operate not only in the 
quality of your work as students but in 
all extra curricular activities, is greatly 
appreciated. 

I am very eager that we fully deserve 
the reputation we are winning for careful 
and thorough scholarship and for genu- 
ine sportsmanship. 

Our world needs desperately just now 
men and women of clear minds, of stout 
hearts, and of large purposes; and I am 
elad to believe that Cumnock can make a 
large contribution through you to the 
better civilization which is coming to 


birth. 
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Student Activities in Junior Colleges 


THAD C. PARR anp LULU E. CUMMINS* 


HAT the problem of student activities 
Tis junior colleges is one of consid- 
erable importance is indicated by the 
fact that many investigations, covering 
various phases of this problem, have 
been made in the junior college field. 
For the purpose of determining the most 
recent trends, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared by the writers and sent to about 
60 junior colleges, both public and pri- 
vate, scattered throughout the country. 

Of the 45 administrators who re- 
turned the questionnaires, 28 considered 
student activities in the junior colleges 
much more important than in the high 
school. Among those who replied to the 
questionnaire the general sentiment 
seems to be that the chief difficulties 
faced by junior colleges in attempting 
to maintain an adequate student activity 
program are due to the small enroll- 
ment as compared to the high school, 
the limited financial support for activi- 
ties, and the fact that the junior college 
offers only a two-year course. 

Most of these administrators are in 
agreement that the main objective is to 
develop the ability of the student to live 
a well rounded life, especially since it is 
realized that only about one third of the 
individual’s time after he leaves school 
is concerned with earning a living. They 
further agree that it is decidedly im- 
portant for the junior college to stress 
quality rather than quantity of perform- 
ances if the student activity program is 
to be of real value in the college set-up. 
These administrators agree that such 


. Instructors in Social Science, Worthington 
Junior College, Worthington, Minnesota. 


activities in the junior college give the 
students more opportunities for leader- 
ship than do those of the first two years 
of the four-year colleges or universities 
where positions involving responsibility 
generally go to outstanding members of 
the junior and senior classes. 

Junior colleges with the most exten- 
sive programs of student activities are 
in agreement that, to prevent a hap- 
hazard type of organization, there should 
be coordination of activities from top to 
bottom thus making it possible to place 
responsibility where it belongs. 

It was further noted that in a majority 
of the colleges no attempt was made to 
divide the activities into major and 
minor groups. Twenty-four stated that 
they made no such classification; only 
nine of the replies indicated that they 
did. Furthermore, in those schools which 
did classify their activities as major and 
minor, there was little unanimity of 
opinion on the basis upon which the 
classification was made. For example, 
eleven colleges classified music as a ma- 
jor activity, while seven called it a minor 
one. 

Twenty-one of the colleges made pro- 
vision for limiting the number of or- 
ganizations to which a student may be- 
long, but in general, the method of 
determining this limitation was rather 
indefinite, depending upon faculty coun- 
selling or the personal equation. Twenty- 
two believed that scholarship was the 
most important factor to be considered 
while only eleven held that scholarship 
did not deserve a great deal of considera- 
tion. 
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A survey of our own student body 
disclosed, on the average, only one ac- 
tivity per student, but in this matter the 
distribution of student participation was 
uneven. Ten students had no activities, 
24 had one, 13 had two, 7 had three, 5 
had four, 1 had five, and 1 had six. 
Heavy class schedules and part time em- 
ployment prevent some students from 
engaging in these activities. 

To the question “Are student activi- 
ties entered on the permanent record 
cards?” 13 said “yes” and 23 “no.” In 
reply to the question, “Will the records 
have weight in the final ratings of the 
students?” 1] said “yes” and 20 “no.” 
When asked, “Are your records used in 
counselling?” 23 replied “yes” and 7 
i 

As to effects of activities on scholar- 
ship, there was a difference of opinion, 
but only four definitely expressed the 
view that scholarship was lowered as a 
result of such activities, while 32 were 
of the opinion that activities improved 
scholarship. In regard to the time sched- 
ule for activities, a wide range varying 
from early in the morning until late in 
the evening was indicated. Twenty-five 
had not set aside a special period during 
the day; only four had done so. 

To the question, “Is there a limitation 
on the number of offices a student may 
hold?” 21 replied “no” and 11 “yes.” 
Thirty-three replied to the question “Do 
you allow a student to become president 
of more than one organization?”, of 
whom 25 permitted this practice, 8 did 
not. On the question “Do you arrange 
a time schedule for the election of off- 
cers?” the replies were almost evenly 
divided; 18 indicating that they did, and 
15 that they did not. The time schedule 
for the election of officers was left wholly 
to the clubs in the case of 18 institutions, 
while 9 said that they had no regulations 
in regard to election dates. 
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While most of the colleges stated that 
they did not have any well-worked oyt 
program for the coordination and regu- 
lation of their activities several of the 
larger junior colleges do have such ¢o. 
ordination sometimes with a dean of 
student activities and with all activities 
closely affliated with a central organiza. 
tion. 

On the basis of this study it seems 
that activities are definitely a very vital 
part of junior college education. Since 
this is true, it would seem that much 
more attention should be given to the 
development and organization of the 
field by all junior colleges regardless of 
size, to best meet the needs of their stu- 
dents individually and collectively. More 
attention by junior colleges would aid in 
developing standards for the whole field 
of student activities, in contrast with 
the somewhat chaotic state now existing. 





One could not predict with certainty 
as dramatic a period of growth for the 
junior colleges during the next half cen- 
tury as was experienced by the general 
high schools in the past but in many re- 
spects they are now more important in- 
stitutions than were the high schools in 
1880 and there is every evidence that 
their numerical growth will be rapid. 
Their growth in power for good is de- 
pendent upon the extent to which they 
avoid “wooden” standardization and thus 
remain flexible enough to fulfill their 
unique functions.—CLyDE M. HI 1, Yale 
University, in address before the North 
Central Association. 





The junior colleges and the senior col- 
leges have one thing in common, namely, 
a deep obligation to invent and to set 
up curricula which continue and com- 
plete the student’s general education.— 
GeorcE F. Zook, in address before the 
North Central Association. 
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Personnel Case Studies at Tarleton 


GABE LEWIS* 


S DEAN OF MEN at John Tarleton Col- 
lege for three years I have been 
faced daily with individual student prob- 
lems. Some of them were simple and 
easily solved. With more difficult cases 
| spent considerable time and failed alto- 
gether. The cases given below, taken 
almost at random from my files, are 
indicative of the problems that the office 
of Dean of Men at Tarleton faces daily. 


CASE I 


No freshman impressed me more dur- 
ing registration and freshman confer- 
ences than “S.” Bright, witty, cultured, 
bubbling over with enthusiasm—he 
promised all that a Dean of Men could 
expect of a freshman. His parents, know- 
ing their boy thoroughly, placed him in 
a private home where only one other 
boy was staying. The first preliminary 
grades showed that he had done satis- 
factory work. 

Then he moved to the boys’ dormi- 
tory. Later I found that this was a result 
of his being selected as a member of the 
“T. T. P.’s”, a secret organization whose 
purpose was to “keep up the pep” of the 
institution. When the second preliminary 
reports showed that “S” had failed mis- 
erably, I investigated. An amiable dis- 
position and desire to be intimate with 
everyone and to participate in each of 
their activities had made him a favorite. 
He was swept off his feet by this change 
of environment. So much of his time was 
consumed in painting signs on side 
walks at night and in visiting with his 
many friends who not only invited but 


* Dean of Men, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Stephenville, Texas. 


insisted that he return often that no time 
was left for study. 

A frank talk with the boy in which I 
made it clear to him that we could not 
keep him in college unless his grades im- 
proved sobered him a bit. I required him 
to give up some of his student activities 
and took from him the privilege of at- 
tending social affairs on nights other 
than Saturday. He was required to report 
to the library daily for study until he 
showed that he was passing his work 
and until he felt that he could stay in 
his own room and work instead of visit- 
ing others. Six weeks of this restraint 
was enough for this boy, and ever since 
he has lived a conservative, rational life 
in the dormitory. 


CASE II 


A good example of inferiority com- 
plex was evidenced in “E.” Severe ill- 
ness has caused him to lose nearly all of 
his hair and his eye lashes, and as a 
result he had a rather grotesque appear- 
ance. His high school record was fairly 
good, and he passed most of his college 
work, But from the first he displayed an 
air of bragadoccio that bordered on in- 
solence at times. One of his greatest 
faults was an air of over-familiarity with 
faculty members that he assumed, espe- 
cially if other students were witnesses. 
I felt that many of his delinquencies 
were merely for the purpose of attract- 
ing attention. Even at the ball games he 
was obnoxious. Instead of sitting with 
the student body and joining it in the 
yells and other exercises he would sit 
by himself and jeer the members of his 
own team. 
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This boy’s problems were not solved 
though the diagnosis was easy. If his 
energies could have been directed into 
some wholesome activity in which he 
could have excelled, such as some sport 
or class work, no doubt he would have 
lost most of his obnoxiousness. But an 
air of resentfulness and years of pam- 
pering by anxious parents made this im- 
possible. Neither his physique nor his 
mentality permitted him to exercise his 
“will to power” in his books or games. 
As a final measure, I resorted to stern- 
ness, and through fear of being sus- 
pended he managed to stay in college. 
But at the best we took him and passed 
him on without helping him to remedy 
his great defect to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 

CASE Iil 


Of all the cases I have dealt with, 
none has been as tragic as that of “D.” 
His first year at college was one of 
conscientious overwork. He always took 
the faculty, his work, and his parents 
too seriously. In spite of his over-work 
he was only able to make an average of 
“C,” with which most freshmen would 
have been satisfied. But his parents ex- 
pected the impossible of him and criti- 
cized him rather severely for not making 
higher grades; and to further muddle 
and disturb his mind he was subjected 
to a number of harmless pranks and 
jokes by boys who stayed at his board- 
ing house. All this worried him because 
he felt that he was inferior to his com- 
panions both socially and mentally. 

When the time came, after the spring 
semester, to select the cadet officers for 
the ensuing year, we felt that his efforts 
should be rewarded, but we little realized 
that, in making him a cadet officer, we 
were loading upon his already burdened 
shoulders more responsibilities than he 
was able to carry. As soon as he arrived 
in the fall, he began to worry about 
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whether or not he would be able to 
make his work and control the cadets 
under his command. He even talked his 
troubles over with several of his friends, 
but they little realized the terrific strain 
under which he worked. 

One Sunday morning he cracked. A 
filling station proprietor phoned the 
Dean of Students that a cadet was in his 
place, acting very queerly, claiming that 
he was “doped.” He was immediately 
sent to the hospital where he grew 
steadily worse. At twelve o’clock that 
night I received a telephone call from 
the hospital informing me that “D” had 
eluded the nurse and escaped. After a 
half night of searching we found him 
hiding in the weeds near the depot. 

The next day we sent him to a mental 
hospital where a preliminary examina- 
tion proved encouraging. Several weeks’ 
rest, with the proper treatment, the doc- 
tors believed, would restore him to a 
healthy mental state. But they were 
wrong. A very complex physical disor- 
der arose which perplexed everyone. The 
boy was outwardly cool, but he had a 
hot, inward fever. He died in a day or 
so. An autopsy revealed nothing except 
that the brain tissues were slightly 
hardened. While the direct cause of his 
death will always be a mystery, a few 
of us felt that his mental attitude, his 
ambition to attain more than he was 
capable of attaining, his feeling of in- 
feriority, and his too serious nature 
coupled with over-work resulted in his 
physical and mental collapse. 


CASE IV 


“G’s”’ case was typical of a number of 
similar cases I have encountered in my 
experience as Dean of Men. I called 
him in for a conference concerning his 
failures in his courses. I could find no 
reason for the apparent indifference that 
was reported by his instructors. To- 
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wards the end of the conference I no- 
ticed that he had his head slightly turned, 
as if straining to hear what I said. I 
purposely asked him a question in a 
low tone, and he did not hear me. The 
indifference, I realized, was due to noth- 
ing but deafness. Nothing more was 
said to him, but I requested his instruc- 
tors to seat him near the front of the 
class. His work improved. 

A few weeks afterwards I had occa- 
sion to talk with his parents. They told 
me that he was very deaf, and that they 
had told him to apprise his instructors 
of this fact. But due to false pride he had 
permitted himself to be seated near the 
rear of the room in several of his classes. 
He heard little that was said and as a 
result he had an air of apparent indiffer- 
ence and failed in his work. 


CASE V 
“Fort Worth Woman and Youth 


Shot.” These head-lines caught my no- 
tice as I started reading the morning pa- 
per. Almost immediately I recognized 
the photograph of a boy who had been 
one of our students the year before. 
That he should come to this end dis- 
tressed me because I rather liked the 
chap. But, having known something of 
his home life, I was not surprised. 

His mother brought him to us from a 
nearby city. Quite frankly she told us, 
as the boy nervously chewed his nails 
and twisted in his seat, that she was send- 
ing him to us to get him away from his 
father who drank heavily. At that time 
they were still living together. Needless 
to say, he failed miserably, though he 
gave us no trouble from a disciplinary 
standpoint. 

A number of personal conferences 
with the boy failed to accomplish any 
good. I felt that his readiness to describe 
his trouble as “dumbness” did not ring 
true. His real trouble, I knew, lay in the 
emotional disturbance caused by his 


home conditions. But to remedy this situ- 
ation was beyond my power. Before the 
year was over he left us, and I heard 
nothing of him until the morning he was 
featured in the headlines. 

His mother and father had separated, 
and he was with his father in another 
city. While riding with his father and his 
father’s lady companion, he stopped the 
car, shot the woman and then himself— 
a tragic adolescent victim of disturbed 
Nome conditions. 


CASE VI 

Quite contrary to most boys, “B” in- 
sisted on coming to my office so often 
that he became a pest. He always made 
himself out an object of pity. The land- 
lady had spoken harshly to him and had 
hurt his feelings; he had overheard some 
boys talking about him when they did 
not know he was listening; the teacher 
had misunderstood him, and so on. His 
English teacher told me that if she cor- 
rected him while he was working at the 
board he would start crying and go to 
his seat. Other teachers told me that he 
discussed himself daily with them, al- 
ways seeking sympathy. He failed in 
most of his work. 

I decided that this boy was a combina- 
tion hypophrenical and schizoid per- 
sonality, and a case for a psychiatrist. 
As a matter of self-protection we decided 
to offer him no sympathy whatever. The 
next time he came to my office I was 
rather curt with him and offered him no 
consolation. His instructors did likewise. 
As the year progressed his personality 
and work both improved considerably, 
though he was still far from normal. 


CASE VII 


Two years ago the papers of Texas 
related the story of two American boys, 
one fourteen and the other slightly 
younger, who were being held in prison 
in Mexico. In a desire for adventure they 
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stole an automobile after hitting the 
chauffeur on the head with a jack. Later, 
they violated some Mexican law and 
were put in jail. Their object in going 
to Mexico, they stated, was to “look for 
gold.” Through the efforts of the gov- 
ernor and other high officials their re- 
lease was secured and they were returned 
to Texas where they were tried and 
sentenced to a term in the state reforma- 
tory. Two years later the mother of the 
boys wrote to us to see if one of her 
sons could enter our academy division. 
The letter revealed that the mother was 
a teacher in a Texas city, and that she 
and her husband were divorced. Her 
sons, other than for the trouble men- 
tioned above, had always been model 
children. In fact, they had been adopted 
as mascots of a large fraternal organiza- 
tion. The boy seeking admission to 
Tarleton was an Eagle Scout. 

With some apprehension we accepted 
the boy. Though this youngster knew 
that I was acquainted with his past, I 
did not mention it to him in any of our 
conferences. Neither did I tell any of 
the faculty. Every effort was made by 
myself and the Dean of Students to show 
him that he had an equal chance with 
his associates. In his stay with us he did 
not acquire a single demerit or fail a 
course. He was one of the few boys in 
the history of the College to be pro- 
moted to a cadet sergeant while in our 
academy division. 


CASE VIII 


Some well-meaning parents are a 
detriment to boys in their desire to pro- 
mote their children’s welfare. This was 
evidenced in the case of “B” who was a 
well balanced chap who consistently 
made the honor roll during his first year 
with us. Apparently he was in excellent 
health. The next year his mother, who 
was a widow, moved to Stephenville in 
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order to be with her son. In a short 
time she began telephoning me every 
few days that “B” wanted to come to 
school but that he had a cold or a head. 
ache and that she didn’t think it best. 
She also went so far as to go to the 
instructors and asked that they give her 
son more time on his outside readings 
as his eyes were weak and she did not 
want him to strain them. The boy, a 
victim of an over-anxious mother, did 
poor work in comparison to his previ- 
ous year’s record. 


CASE IX 


“‘S” was a capable boy but four years 
as a football hero in high school had 
spoiled him. Recently he confessed to me 
that he “got by” with anything before 
he came to Tarleton because he played 
football. But his first semester with us 
was very unpleasant. He regarded our 
advice and admonitions with a grain of 
salt thinking that his athletic prowess 
would keep him in college. Finally we 
felt that our toleration of his indiffer- 
ence was doing him no good. We sus- 
pended him, much to his surprise. For 
the first time he realized that he had to 
rely on something other than athletic 
ability. The shock must have helped him 
because the next year he returned to 
college with a very pleasant and co- 
operative attitude. 





Junior colleges now know how to train 
men and women in vocational skills. This 
task is relatively simple. To make them 
at the same time socially minded, criti- 
cally minded, culturally adequate to live 
satisfying lives, or, to use Glenn Frank’s 
expression, to build into them flexible 
social intelligence, is the challenging re- 
sponsibility and the difficult task of the 
junior college.—CLypE M. Hit, Yale 
University, in address before the North 
Central Association. 
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Adventures in World Literature 


JOHN PIRHALLA, JR.* 


couRsE in World Literature has a 
A definite place in every junior col- 
lege curriculum if the experiments con- 
ducted at Wentworth Military Academy 
are to be accepted as valid. In the in- 
terests of our students the curriculum ex- 
pansion program here has included such 
a course, and the student reaction indi- 
cates that it is an asset for any depart- 
ment of English. 

For some time the dean’s council, 
consisting of Major Ray Ford, the dean, 
and the heads of the various depart- 
ments have been trying to work out a 
philosophy for Wentworth, which would 
harmonize with the general aims and ob- 
jectives of our own institution as well 
as with those of the traditional junior 
college. 

Considerable time and effort has been 
devoted to revamping the English de- 
partment. All our English instructors 
joined in conferences designed for sug- 
sestions and criticisms. One of our aims 
has been a flexible curriculum to meet 
individual needs. The English survey 
course which we ordinarily offer to col- 
lege sophomores runs three days a week 
throughout the year, and covers the 
ground from Beowulf to Thomas Hardy. 
This year this course is limited to stu- 
dents who expect to go on to senior 
college. 

Despite the fact that regimentation 
tends to predominate in military schools 
we found a solution to our problem. It 
was easy enough to handle the freshman 
composition course by organizing sec- 


* Head, Department of English, Wentworth 
Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri. 


tions for those who expected to con- 
tinue their studies after graduation from 
the junior college. Special sections were 
developed for students planning on the 
college of arts; other sections were re- 
stricted to those who planned engineer- 
ing or business vocations. 

Solution of the literature problem de- 
manded more time and effort. Finally, 
after a survey of courses offered by other 
junior colleges, conferences with the ex- 
aminers of the North Central Associa- 
tion and of the University of Missouri, 
we decided to inaugurate the course in 
World Literature. 

This new course is terminal in char- 
acter. Boys with senior college aspira- 
tions are discouraged from registering. 
Not that the work is not of college cali- 
bre, but because we feel that a concen- 
tration in the field of English literature 
is more important to the college degree 
aspirant, especially to the student who 
plans to do more work in literature in 
later years. World Literature is our best 
instrument for reaching those young men 
who probably will not go on with their 
formal education or will not take addi- 
tional courses in literature here or else- 
where. World Literature is purely an in- 
spirational course, one where apprecia- 
tion is the dominating keynote through- 
out. 

We feel that students for whom this 
course is designed will profit more from 
a study of the best in all literature rather 
than a concentration upon American or 
English authors. Agreeing with Milton 
that a good book is the life spirit, we 
try to teach students to seek this life 
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spirit in their moments of diversion. 

Naturally, the course has its limita- 
tions. We do not feel that we actually 
cover everything that we should cover. 
The most an instructor can hope to do 
is to touch the high-spots, to arouse by 
his own enthusiasm love for certain 
authors, certain periods, certain types, or 
even the study of a literature of a given 
nation. 

The good English teacher is never too 
dogmatic when recommending books. 
We try to teach students to develop their 
own reading interests. The writer likes 
to quote Dr. Johnson and Carlyle: “Read 
the book you do honestly feel a wish 
and a curiosity to read.” The instructor 
makes a sincere attempt to develop this 
curiosity, giving his students the same 
advice as the sage of Chelsea gave to the 
students at the University of Edinburgh, 
“Learn to be discriminate in your read- 
ing.” In this course the student has a 
variety of selections to choose from. It 
is the avowed duty of the instructor to 
handle sympathetic reading problems, 
to help the student to discriminate in 
the literary domain. 

The course in World Literature is ex- 
tensive in scope, designed to meet the 
needs of those students who are inter- 
ested in an introduction to general lit- 
erature. It differs from the English lit- 
erature survey course inasmuch as the 
latter traces the beginnings of litera- 
ture from Beowulf down to contemporary 
times. 

Our World Literature course begins 
with the Ancient Egyptians, including 
the Precepts of Ptah-Hotep, and the Book 
of the Dead, and ends with a study of 
Ibsen, Victor Hugo, and John Gals- 
worthy. Concluding lectures include The 
Nobel Prize in Literature, Some of the 
Great Books of the World, and selec- 
tions of The Book-of-the-Month Club 
and The Literary Guild. 
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When we initiated this course two 
years ago it carried three points of cred. 
it. This proved unsatisfactory as it was 
impossible to cover sufficient ground 
meeting only three times a week for one 
semester. Commencing last fall it was 
expanded into a six-point course run- 
ning throughout the year. 

The chronological method rather than 
the type method is employed in teach. 
ing it. Methodology includes lectures, 
assigned readings, discussions, special 
reports, and special reviews of books 
placed on the outside reading list. Stu- 
dents are given a term paper on some 
particular phase of world literature, or 
in lieu thereof are required to read and 
report on a half dozen books or selec. 
tions exclusive of the literary features 
found in the text during a given semes- 
ter. The text used is Cross’s: World Lit. 
erature. 

During the first semester the course 
covers the highlights of all literature 
from the Ancient Egyptian writings to 
the end of the Renaissance. A few of the 
classics studied include the Rig-Veda, the 
Ramyana, the Analects of Confuscius, 
and such classical authors as Calli- 
machus, Lucillius, Aristophanes, Aeschy- 
lus, Cattalus, Lucretius, Epictetus, 
Dante, Chaucer, Montaigne, Tasso, and 
Spenser. 

The chief writers studied during the 
second semester include Christopher 
Marlowe, Calderon, Shakespeare, Racine, 
Moliere, Goethe, Lessing, Rene Le Sage, 
Baudelaire, Stendhal, Heine, Pater, 
Hugo Tolstoy, and Pirandello. 

This course meets the demands of 
those who are interested in a broad 
eeneral culture. Breadth is stressed more 
than depth. Each literary period is pref- 
aced by a lecture on the chief writers 
and their works. It is specifically de- 
signed to guide young people as they 
make their first hurried exploration into 
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Adventures in World Literature 


the vast body of the literature of the 
world. It is hoped that the students will 
not only acquire facts and a momentary 
appreciation but a love of literature 
which will carry over in later life. 

The course necessarily is sketchy. 
Cross’s text is especially appealing be- 
cause it includes the literature of Eng- 
land as well as the literature of the 
world. It seems to be a mistake to offer 
a course in World Literature and to elim- 
inate the writings of England. Entire se- 
lections are studied wherever possible. 
An attempt has been made to study cur- 
rent or recent books, not only those pub- 
lished in America, but also those on the 
Continent. It has been gratifying to see 
more boys reading the Saturday Review 
of Literature, the New York Times, and 
New York Herald-Tribune books scc- 
tions. Lectures and concerts which are 
held in Kansas City during the school 
year are definitely tied up with the 
course. The new course seems to have 
stimulated an interest in the drama and 
as a result many of our students have ar- 
ranged “cadet parties” under the spon- 
sorship of faculty officers. Discussing 
literature when it is still news stimulates 
interest. Through our new course we have 
attempted to foster also an interest in 
good music, art, and the drama. 

Wentworth students prefer those au- 
thors who can offer either spiritual com- 
fort or practical advice. They seem to 
prefer the novel and the drama to the 
lyric or the elegy in poetry. Selections 
from the Bible always meets with a good 
response, especially those taken from 
Ecclesiastes, St. Paul, or the Psalms. The 
Sermon on the Mount, the Book of Job, 
and the Book of Ruth prove especially 
fascinating to the cadets. A study of the 
story of Joseph and his brethren inspired 
at least three of the boys in class to read 
Thomas Mann’s excellent handling of 
this biblical material. 
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In the study of selections from the 
Bible, we read aloud and responsively. 
Frequently, students are asked to select 
chapters to be read orally. One student 
explained to the instructor that this 
course helped him to appreciate the Bible 
more than ever before. Still others re- 
marked that the course helped them with 
their work in Religious Values and The 
Teachings of Jesus. 

The teaching of World Literature in- 
volves many pleasant adventures. Many 
times after class a student will come to 
the instructor’s office asking if he may 
read aloud a passage that particularly 
appeals to him. Another student became 
interested in Japanese verse and wanted 
help in the writing of hokkus. It is not 
unusual for a student to drop into the 
office to discuss Emerson’s Over-Soul or 
Goethe’ Faust. At the end of the last se- 
mester one student requested a list of 
books that would make good summer 
reading. Another wanted recommenda- 
tion for good literary games for his 
younger brother. 

Occasionally a student will attempt to 
shock the instructor as did the boy who 
told me that the only thing he enjoyed 
reading was Esquire magazine. “Well, 
I read it too,” I confessed, a keen dis- 
appointment to the boy who expected me 
to recoil in horror. Before the semes- 
ter was over, however, this student was 
an ardent admirer of Tolstoy. 

Then too, an instructor will occasion- 
ally encounter a boy like Preston J ' 
Preston wanted to be excused from read- 
ing Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

“Why?” I inquired curiously. 

“Well, when I was a youngster, dad 
used to assemble the family in the living 
room and then read passages from Mil- 
ton. This was a ritual every Sunday af- 
ternoon. Ever since that time I have been 
prejudiced against Milton.” 

Inquiry revealed that the boy’s father 
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was an English professor at a southern 
college. Compelling Preston to read Mil- 
ton would defeat one of the objectives 
of the course—to teach students to form 
their own likes and dislikes, remember- 
ing Carlyle’s words “. .. as to books... 
there is hardly anything definite that can 
be said.” 

In addition to lecturing, carrying on 
class discussions, and grading papers, 
the writer is frequently asked to recom- 
mend suitable books for Christmas and 
birthday gifts for maiden aunts as well 
as for sweethearts, to recommend maza- 
zine articles every month, and to keep 
the class posted on outstanding radio 
programs. 

Officially class never ends. It is no 
more unusual for a student to encounter 
the instructor on the campus to discuss 
a poem by Li Po, or to have a student 
drop into his room at night, fill up his 
pipe, and then tell the instructor with- 
out mincing words that he disagrees with 
his references to Francois Villon as a 
rake and a pagan. 

One student had been given an un- 
limited book fund and every month he 
would buy a half dozen or more books. 
We have spent many a happy hour help- 
ing him to build up a good library. In- 
cidentally, we learned that the boy was 
soing to travel in Gemany last sum- 
mer, and were successful in convincing 
him that a knowledge of German thought 
and literature would be a distinct asset. 
As college closed he was drinking deep- 
ly of the Pierian springs of Goethe, 
Heine, Lessing, et al. 

All prejudices must be cast aside in 
order to appreciate the best in world 
literature. Professor Baker of Columbia 
University used to say in his lectures 
that a man who was too determined in 
his views about drinking, moral stand- 
ards, or religion, could not enjoy such 
works as the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
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yam, Nana, or Candide. A Catholic sty. 
dent confessed that it was about time 
for him to start reading the books placed 
on the Index Expurgatarius. In class 
every attempt is made to destroy preju- 
dices and to have students read books 
for the sheer beauty and wealth to be 
found in them. 

World Literature may be just an. 
other class for some instructors but to 
the writer it is a delightful adventure 
and an invigorating experience. One can- 
not help but feel jubilant when his stu. 
dents say, “Ah, prof, lets read another 
play by Moliere . . . He sort of hits the 
spot, you know!” 


SELF-HELP PLAN AT RIO GRANDE 


The Board of Trustees of Rio Grande 
College, Ohio, eight months ago decided 
to enter upon a new program of student 
self-help. At the present time 75 per cent 
of 172 students are working for a part 
of their expenses. The first unit, that of 
agriculture, is under way. The school 
farm is under the direction of a practical 
farmer who has some dozen boys em.- 
ployed under his supervision. This agri- 
cultural unit has been subsidized by the 
Education Board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to the extent of paying the 
salary of a professor of agriculture. Un- 
der competent supervision a building is 
being erected by the utilization of stu- 
dent labor. This three-story building will 
furnish laboratories and class rooms as 
well as house some 25 boys on the third 
floor. The College has purchased and re- 
modelled two houses for faculty mem- 
bers. The plumbing, wiring, painting, 
and much of the other labor on these 
houses has been done by student labor. 
The College Book Store and Cafeteria are 
also run by means of student labor. A 
canning factory, laundry, and bakery, 
all on a small scale, are planned for the 
near future. 
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Mathematics Exhibit at Adler Planetarium 


HARRY J. McCARTNEY* 


UNIQUE and interesting mathematics 
A exhibit showing the practical and 
theoretical sides of mathematics was on 
display at the Adler planetarium in Chi- 
cago during the months of October, No- 
vember, and December.’ This significant 
project was the work of the algebra, trig- 
onometry, analytic geometry, and calcu- 
lus students of Morton Junior College 
working under the direction of Mr. W. 
A. Richards of the mathematics depart- 
ment. 

The majority of the models on dis- 
play represent more or less practical ap- 
plications of mathematics presented in 
such a way that the average layman can 
understand everything about the prob- 
lem except, perhaps, a few of the actual 
calculations. A brief description of sev- 
eral of the more striking exhibits will 
give a clearer idea of the content. 

One of the calculus students, perhaps 
in view of another war, constructed a 
small-scale model of a section of “no- 
man’s” land. It seems that a machine- 
gunner stationed in a shell hole 40 feet 
from the road begins firing at an enemy 
supply truck, moving at the rate of 40 
feet per second, when it is 100 feet away. 
What should be the speed of the rotation 
of the machine-gun at the end of three 
seconds? By calculus he shows that the 
machine gun would have to rotate .47 
radians per second in order to do a good 

* Sophomore engineering student, Morton 
Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. 

‘Since this article has been accepted word 
has been received that the director of the 
Adler planetarium has extended the time for 


the exhibit described in this article to April 1, 
1939.—Eb. 


job of putting the truck out of com- 
mission. 

A group of students constructed mod- 
el skyscrapers and presented a problem 
often encountered by men in the busi- 
ness world. Three business men, Smith, 
Brown, and Jones, decided to build sky- 
scrapers. Without considering the con- 
struction costs according to the number 
of stories and the income of each, Brown 
and Jones constructed buildings of 23 
and 14 stories respectively. Smith, how- 
ever, realized that he could obtain a 
maximum return on his investment if his 
building was a certain height; so by 
using calculus on the following facts he 
determined what the height should be. 
The cost of erecting the skyscrapers was 
$100,000 for the first floor, $105,000 
for the second, $110,000 for the third, 
and so forth; the other expenses 
(lot, plans, and miscellaneous) were 
$700,000; and the income annually for 
each story was estimated at $10,000. 
The results of the calculations showed 
Smith that he should erect a building 17 
stories high to receive the maximum in- 
come from his investment. 

Another attractive exhibit was the 
practical model of a suspension cable 
such as might be found supporting a 
foot bridge in the Andes or possibly the 
Golden Gate Bridge in California. The 
weight of the bridge was represented by 
23 pennies suspended at equal intervals 
along the cable. By using calculus, a 
student estimated the tension at the ends 
of the cable, the amount of curvature, 
and other important engineering prop- 
erties. 
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A seemingly impossible model was 
shown in which the center of gravity of 
an area enclosed by two curves was lo- 
cated. If one can picture an irregular- 
curved piece of ply-wood about a foot 
long, an inch across, and an eighth of 
an inch thick suspended by a single 
string attached to the end of a v-shaped 
piece of wire projecting horizontally 
about an inch from the piece of wood, 
he has the idea. This object is hanging, 
not with its thin edge pointed toward 
the ground, but with its inch side parallel 
to the ground. Without using calculus, 
the designer would have had considera- 
ble difficulty. 

The problem of finding the volume of 
solids has presented itself with increas- 
ing importance since ancient times. Ele- 
mentary mathematics has shown how to 
find the volume of simple objects such 
as cubes and spheres but higher mathe- 
matics goes still further and permits find- 
ing the volume of difficult solids. Four 
wire models of a wedge-shaped semi- 
elliptical cylinder were built by a student 
of the calculus class. These, containing 
examples of single, double, and triple 
integration, reveal a geometrical inter- 
pretation of the process of finding the 
volume by calculus. Like all the others 
they represent many hours of hard work 
and study and certainly are inspiring in 
the clarity of mathematical principles 
revealed. 

Many other theoretical and practical 
applications of mathematics were repre- 
sented by an extremely fine collection of 
nomograms, charts, models, and ingeni- 
ous drawing devices. Visitors even were 
introduced to the Witch of Agnesi and 
to her sister, Serpentine. In all more than 
one hundred projects were in the ex- 
hibit varying from a simple chart to 
an elaborate model. 

The idea of the exhibit originated at 
the time of the annual spring Open 


House which Dean Walter B. Spelman 
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introduced ten years ago as an integral 
part of Morton’s curriculum. Open 
House, held for the benefit of parents, 
students, and others interested, consists 
of displays, exhibits, work, and experi. 
ments organized and shown by the vari- 
ous departments, clubs, and other organ. 
izations of Morton Junior College. A 
group of mathematics students searching 
for ideas just previous to this annual af. 
fair had spent a day at the lake-front 
planetarium in Chicago. The purpose 
of their visit and their enthusiasm in 
planning the mathematics display at the 
junior college aroused the interest of 
Miss Laura E. Christman, former presi- 
dent of the Women’s Mathematics Club 
of Chicago, who was acting as a “scout” 
for the joint exhibit committee of the 
Chicago Men’s and Women’s Clubs. She 
attended the Morton Open House and 
was so impressed with the mathematics 
display that she promptly considered 
it for the planetarium; and soon a for- 
mal invitation to present the exhibit at 
the planetarium was sent to the College. 
A committee headed by Stanley Best, 
a student and member of the calculus 
class, selected the most noteworthy of the 
projects already submitted and worked 
with the instructor in composing many 
new ones to be sent to the planetarium. 
Material was far in excess of their ex- 
pectations with all the college mathe- 
matics classes giving their fullest co- 
operation. All through the spring, sum- 
mer, and part of the fall the students 
worked either at revision and improve- 
ment of old displays or at the construc- 
tion of new ones; and as a result, out 
of the hundreds of projects turned in, 
only the best were put in the exhibit. 
Among the many prominent people 
who have commented favorably upon the 
display are: Miss Maude Bennot, Di- 
rector of the Adler Planetarium in Chi- 
cago and Dr. W. C. Krathwohl, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Director of the 
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Mathematics Exhibit at Adler Planetarium 


Department of Educational Tests and 
Measurements at Armour Institute of 
Technology. Miss Bennot stated that it 
was the best one of the several exhibits 
that have been placed at the planetarium. 
Dr. Krathwohl paid a high tribute when 
he said, “I am perfectly amazed at the 
work the junior college students have 
submitted. Their models and other proj- 
ects show much study and effort, and 
they are very clear and easily under- 
stood.” 

Without doubt this is one of the first 
junior college mathematics exhibits in 
the United States; and due credit should 
be given to Morton Junior College, to 
members of the mathematics classes, and 
to all those who have taken an active 
part in its promotion. 
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ANDERSON COLLEGE 


Charles S. Sullivan, Professor of Psy- 
chology at Anderson College, South 
Carolina, has written a brief history of 
Anderson College which has been pub- 
lished by the College on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the granting of its char- 
ter. The present situation of the College 
is summarized as follows: 


After a year of operation on the new 
basis the question of admitting young 
men arose, and it was immediately ap- 
parent that a new opportunity was pre- 
senting itself. If the college could make 
education available at low cost to the 
young women of the community. it could 
certainly do the same for the young men. 
Accordingly, beginning with the session 
of 19313-2 it opened its doors to boys 
as day students, and has received them in 
increasing numbers each year since that 
time. The college has thus become partly 
coeducational, remaining, however, ex- 
clusively a school for women so far as 
its boarding accommodations are con- 
cerned. 

The situation as it is at present may 
now be briefly summarized. Situated in 
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a city of fifteen thousand inhabitants 
and in a county of eighty thousand, the 
college enjoys excellent local patronage 
and support. It offers to approximately 
two hundreds students both preparatory 
and terminal courses of study in the arts 
and sciences, and several specialized 
lines of training as well. It receives 
young men as well as young women as 
day students, while its dormitories pro- 
vide home-like surroundings for a goodly 
number of boarding students and teach- 
ers. To the immediate community it is a 
convenient center for cultural activities 
and for public gatherings of various 
sorts. The junior college has established 
also an intimate relationship with other 
educational activities in the community. 
An increase in local patronage has oc- 
curred, and this has compensated in 
some measure for a decrease in the num- 
bers of students coming from a distance. 





VALUE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


From 60 to 70 per cent of all the jun- 
ior college transfers to the University of 
California at Berkeley and Los Angeles 
continue on until graduation on the 
campus to which they have been ad- 
mitted, according to Dr. Merton E. Hill, 
director of admissions at the University 
of California. He shows that in 1937-38, 
twenty-one public junior colleges in the 
state enrolled 11,994 adults in their edu- 
cational programs. On the basis of ques- 
tionnaire returns from former junior col- 
lege students, it is certain that these in- 
stitutions have been performing with 
marked success. He finds that 54 per cent 
of the total are engaged in positions for 
which the junior colleges prepared them; 
91 per cent considered that their prep- 
aration in junior college was adequate 
for a successful career. The greatest num- 
ber of these students were found in about 
twenty different lines of work for which 
the junior colleges are particularly quali- 
fied to train them. 




















An Integrated Freshman English Course 


DAVID BUCHAREST ann LEO LEMCHEN* 


T HE traditional freshman English 
composition course is concentrated 
upon aiding the student to express him- 
self with some degree of proficiency in 
writing. This aim is certainly worthwhile 
and most instructors feel that they have 
accomplished a good piece of teaching if 
their students complete the course with 
the ability to write fairly good English 
sentences. Since modern educational 
philosophy attempts to combine cultural 
and utilitarian aspects of education, 
however, let us examine the uses to 
which the average student applies his 
writing ability. 

No one doubts the cultural and utili- 
tarian importance of writing correct 
English. Yet how many college gradu- 
ates use this acquired ability outside of 
letter-writing? True, during college 
years the student is called upon for re- 
ports and term papers. After graduation 
most college men and women rarely do 
much writing unless employed in some 
professional writing capacity. 

It would be interesting at this point to 
list the many supplementary claims 
made for the English composition 
course. We are told that in addition to 
learning to write correct English, the 
student learns to think more clearly, to 
speak more effectively in public, to con- 
verse more intelligently, to appreciate 
literature, and to read more widely. It 
may be that the English composition 
course as it is usually constituted does 
accomplish these aims. But inasmuch as 


* Professors of English, Newark Junior Col- 
lege, Newark, New Jersey. The freshman Eng- 
lish course described in this paper is being 
taught at Newark Junior College. 


it concerns itself mainly with training 
in writing, the other aims are, of neces. 
sity, by-products and little attempt is 
made to ensure their accomplishment. 

The authors believe that the five aims 
listed above should be as strongly 
stressed as the ability to write. To think 
clearly as the objective for all students 
is, of course, one of the important aims 
of all educational processes. To speak 
effectively both in public and in more 
intimate and personal groups is often 
the criterion by which employers, busi- 
ness associates, friends, and prospective 
friends judge one another. To appreciate 
and read good literature of today and 
yesterday “maketh the full man.” These 
aims, then, should become a definite part 
of the freshman English program and 
should be attacked by the use of specific 
methods rather than in a haphazard 
fashion. 

Many teachers of English have recog- 
nized this problem and have felt that 
freshman English might accomplish the 
above aims if the whole field of English 
were surveyed. The authors feel that a 
survey course of this type would defeat 
its purpose. Rather than serving as an 
awakening shower to quicken the stu- 
dent’s interest in English, it might give 
him a glib and superficial ability to 
spout names and facts. On the other 
hand, separate courses for each aim are 
not feasible except for the English ma- 
jor. The problem, then, is to organize a 
course that will accomplish some definite 
end and at the same time specifically 
attempt to treat the aims outlined above 
for English composition. 

The definite end of an_ integrated 
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An Integrated Freshman English Course 


freshman English course would be to 
give the student the tools with which to 
express his intellectual and emotional 
life effectively. This may be accom- 
plished by using composition as a basis. 
Composition would be the thread which 
sews together the materials of the course. 
This is not a contradiction of what has 
been said above because composition is 
here being used as a means rather than 
as an end in itself. 

The tentative program for an _ inte- 
grated course starts with the division of 
the year’s work into six definite equiva- 
lent parts. The first unit consists in 
training the student in the fundamental 
principles of grammar and rhetoric with 
practice in short compositions. In this 
unit is included a short review of gram- 
mar and preliminary work on words, 
sentences, and paragraphs. Examples of 
good writing drawn from _ literary 
sources are used as illustrations. 

The second unit attempts to guide the 
student toward an appreciation of poetry 
as well as strengthen his writing power. 
Modern and classic poetry .are used to 
inspire the student with a greater aware- 
ness of his environment since good writ- 
ing requires sharp sense perceptions. 
The poets serve as splendid examples of 
the mastery of language. The poems 
themselves may. serve as topics for dis- 
cussion which may lead to viewpoints 
that may be expressed in writing. 
Throughout the unit the instructor aims 
to bring his student to a desire to explore 
the fields of poetry for himself. 

It has often been said that poetry must 
be read aloud in order to be fully appre- 
ciated. At one time in our national life 
it was customary for the family to spend 
evenings reading selections from the 
Bible and the great poets. This custom 
has almost disappeared and the class- 
room should endeavor to retain the good 
features of such a practice. Not the least 
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of these good features was the training 
of the ear to the music of great poetry. 
Among others was the training in oral 
interpretation, pronunciation, and enun- 
ciation. Students should be given the 
opportunity to read poetry in class and 
in that way become aware of the pleas- 
ures of making rhythms and _ tone 
cadences alive in sound. Intensive train- 
ing in oral work is left for a later unit. 

In the third unit the student is intro- 
duced by readings to different forms of 
prose, the novel, the biography, the 
short story, and the essay. These read- 
ings may be assigned at the beginning 
of the course. The student’s exploratory 
reading in these fields together with dis- 
cussions in class are again used fot ad- 
vancement in writing. Reviews of the 
longer works become doubly important 
as exercises in critical thinking and in 
written expression. Appreciation of the 
qualities that are inherent in good prose 
literature is stressed. 

The fourth unit, which opens the sec- 
ond semester, has as its primary aim 
training in oral expression. Students are 
asked to produce short one act plays, 
excerpts from longer plays, and dra- 
matic monologues. Discussions of drama 
from the literary as well as technical 
point of view are featured in class. Re- 
views of current and classic plays, char- 
acter analyses, and scene descriptions 
are written. Such active participation in 
dramatics makes the English class enter- 
taining as well as instructive. Discus- 
sions of technique in interpretation and 
literary value of drama give the student 
a keener appreciation and greater criti- 
cal faculty in judging current theatrical 
and motion picture productions. In addi- 
tion the student gains poise and ability 
to face an audience. Training in com- 
position is still being carried forward. 

From work in dramatics the student 
in the next unit goes on to oral expres- 
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sion in the fields of conversation and 
public speaking, extemporaneous and 
prepared. Some basic principles of good 
conversation are stressed; knowledge of 
subject, courtesy, art of being a good 
listener, and tact. 

The practice of bringing a small group 
of students in front of a class to receive 
training in conversation sets up an arti- 
ficial, awkward feeling on the part of 
the students. They become stiff and sen- 
tentious; conversation does not flow as 
in spontaneous life situations. Classroom 
discussions, however, are in reality con- 
versations on a larger scale. Students 
need training in conducting discussions. 
Class discussions are life situations and 
the instructor thus avoids a false situa- 
tion by training the students in discus- 
sion procedures. 

Public speaking is approached through 
assigned short talks on any topic which 
interests the individual student. These 
written speeches are criticized and the 
points of view expressed are discussed 
by the class. The instructor and the class 
criticize the speech as to presentation, 
diction, pronunciation, subject-matter, 
organization, and general effectiveness. 
These speeches are also turned in as 
compositions. 

From prepared talks the student goes 
on to extemporaneous speaking. The 
subjects for these talks are to be de- 
rived from previous readings in the 
course or from discussions stimulated by 
those readings. The aim is to get the 
student so interested in expressing his 
viewpoint that he will be careful to pre- 
sent it in the most logical and effective 
manner. The student should be aided 
in learning how to organize quickly the 
material for his talk. 

In the last unit argumentation offers a 
good opportunity for combining definite 
training in logical thinking processes 
and oral expression. Through debates 
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organized within the class the student 
may gain practice in defining and com. 
posing constructive and destructive argu. 
ments. Composition work in writing 
definitions, refutations of fallacies, and 
debate speeches may be assigned. Debate 
rebuttals give opportunity for additional 
extemporaneous speaking. The emphasis 
in class debating should be on the search 
for truth rather than on winning an 
argument for its own sake. 

This emphasis on the search for truth 
correlates with the main problem of this 
unit, the writing of a research article. 
The student reviews his readings in 
poetry and prose to discover the think- 
ing processes of the authors. Class dis. 
cussion centers about these processes and 
the student is advised to compare his 
own thinking methods with those of 
recognized authors. Preliminary instruc- 
tion is given in methods of obtaining 
facts, sifting and organization of ma- 
terial, and forms for bibliographies, 
footnotes, and other technical features. 

The authors believe that a course of 
the type described above better achieves 
the aims of a freshman English course. 
The entire course is based upon written 
composition and at the same time defi- 
nite attempts are made to attack specifi- 
cally the problem of teaching better 
thinking habits, more effective oral ex- 
pression, greater appreciation of litera- 
ture, and wider reading interests. The 
complete aim of the course is to attempt 
to make freshman English functional for 
life purposes. 





The time is approaching when the 
common school program in the United 
States will provide opportunities begin- 
ning with the nursery school or kinder- 
garten and continuing through the junior 
college—The Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s Structure and Administration 
of Education in American Democracy. 
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SUMMER SESSION ENROLLMENTS 


No special study has ever been made 
of summer session courses and enroll- 
ments carried on in junior colleges. A 
recent report of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, reporting 
enrollment data for 68 junior colleges, 
includes the following record of summer 
school enrollment: 


Arkansas Polytechnic College ......... 106 
Bethune-Cookman Junior College ....... 243 
Catholic Junior College, Michigan ...... 146 
ee 344 
Fort Smith Junior College ............. 16 
Hockaday Junior College .............. 11 
John Tarleton Junior College .......... 320 
eins: GE i. cacceeedeunaniawnens 148 
re 37 
i Bee GO cckceenwesescuanenens 333 
Mount St. Calre Junior College ........ 92 
Mount St. Joseph Junior College ....... 119 
Northern Montana College ............. 74 
North Georgia College ............2000. 224 
nc ctnesnsandeeeeends 82 
North Texas Agricultural College ....... 344 
Notre Dame Junior College ............ 187 
Ottumwa Heights College .............. 85 
Pacific Luthern College ..............2. 54. 
Riverside Junior College ............... 75 
Sacred Heart College, Kentucky ........ 185 
Sacred Heart Junior College, Kansas .... 84 
St. Catherine Junior College ............ 129 
St. Petersburg Junior College .......... ol 
St. Teresa’s Junior College .............. 71 
Semmeiser Emettwte ...ccccccccccccccccs 36 
State A. & M. College, Arkansas ....... 85 
Tennessee Wesleyan College ............ 39 
GD 6 ck neneecesccccoses 51 
Weber Colleme, Utah ...cccccccccccecss 30 


The total enrollment reported for these 
junior colleges for the session of 1937 
was 1,338 as compared with 1,285 in 
1936, an increase of 4 per cent. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The next annual convention of Phi 
Rho Pi, national junior college forensic 


society, will be held at Virginia Junior 
College, Minnesota, April 3-6, 1939. 


SEMI-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


California junior colleges have been 
particularly noteworthy for the develop- 
ment of a variety of semi-professional 
courses. The November issue of the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education 
is devoted largely to a symposium con- 
taining descriptions and _ information 
concerning descriptions and information 
concerning seven of these fields: forestry, 
old machinery, library clerical aides, ho- 
tel and restaurant workers, business edu- 
cation, and aviation. 


COLBY GENERAL READING 


At a meeting of all students of Colby 
Junior College, New Hampshire, in Oc- 
tober announcement was made of the 
Program of General Reading for pleas- 
ure and profit. Over one hundred stu- 
dents have indicated their intention to 
participate, There was also the announce- 
ment of the Personal Library Award, an 
award of twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
books to be given to the student who has 
shown the most interest, taste, and initia- 
tive in the acquisition and reading of 
good books. During the year there will 
be several book teas and talks for those 
who are interested in developing their 
own book collections. 


SOUND AND TALKING FILMS 


Keeping posted on the Spanish revo- 
lution and the Sino-Japanese war will 
be a simple matter for students of Fran- 
ces Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois, with the completed installation 
of visual education equipment recently 


purchased by the College. A special 
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program of sound and talking films in 
Metcalf hall chapel Saturday evening, 
November 20, marked the initiation of 
the latest model sound-and-film ensem- 
ble, which consists of complete projec- 
tion equipment for 16-millimeter films, 
matched speaker sets for sound, an an- 
nouncement microphone, and a record 
turntable. Although the equipment will 
normally be located in Metcalf hall, it 
is portable and can be moved to any 
classroom or laboratory on the Shimer 
campus to supplement classroom proce- 
dure. Arrangements for the use of films 
in the University of Chicago’s extensive 
film library have been completed, with 
the aim of furnishing teaching material 
in all academic departments. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


At Bergen County Junior College, 
New Jersey, this fall the class elections 
were held on a plan similar to that by 
which the President of the United States 
is elected, including petitions, campaign 
managers, and a primary election. Stu- 
dent activities hereafter will be operated 
on a new plan worked out by a faculty 
committee. According to the new system 
all existing campus organizations will 
be reclassified into four major interest 
groups, including arts, sciences, sports, 
and political science. 


THE COLLEGE IN 1947 


With two new buildings ready for 
student use this semester, the ten-year 
reconstruction program of the Los An- 
geles City College, California, which 
will find an entirely new campus in 
1947, has been one-third completed. The 
building program was started three 
years ago when administration heads 
decided that the old ivy-covered struc- 
tures were no longer safe. In 1936, the 
new men’s gym opened, as did the new 
music hall. The next two years saw the 
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finishing of the library, chemistry hall, 
life science hall, and the student union. 
With the completion of the new gym. 
nasium and law building, eight of the 
twenty-four units to be erected will be in 
use by College students. The new build. 
ings present many modern conveniences. 
The two science halls are equipped with 
a type of air conditioning that makes 
possible the removal of “obnoxious 
odors” in thirty seconds. Included in the 
new $65,000 “streamlined” gymnasium 
is a regulation basketball court and a 
kitchen. 
AN EARLY LIBRARY 

The July issue of Americana, quarter- 
ly publication of the American Histori- 
cal Society, carried an article, “A 
Pioneer Library—1806” by Oliver W. 
Robinson, instructor in English, Vin- 
cennes University Junior College, Indi- 
ana. The article describes a subscription 
library established by William Henry 
Harrison and other Vincinnes literati in 
1896. Some 400 remnants and a com- 
plete catalogue of this collection are now 
owned by the Vincennes University Jun- 
ior College Library. Many of the vol- 
umes are first American editions, most 
of them having been published between 


1795 and 1830. 


CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Included in the $9,000,000 building 
program for the Chicago public school 
system next year is a new junior college 
for the city. 


MAGNOLIA UNION BUILDING 


At the State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Magnolia, Arkansas, 
construction on a Student Union build- 
ing is under way this fall. Anticipating 
a great deal of bad weather during the 
winter, R. L. Crain, NYA instructor in 
charge of the bricklaying on the job, ex- 
pects that it will be early next spring 
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before the building is completed. Actual 
construction, although supervised by 
trained workmen, is done by the youths 
in the NYA resident vocational training 


program at the A. and M. College. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 


At Green Mountain Junior College, 
Vermont, a formal dinner is served each 
month at which time the birthdays of 
instructors and students within the 
month are celebrated. The birthday din- 
ner is followed by an entertainment in 
the Chapel. For the present year the fol- 
lowing program is being presented: 
Hilda Burke, Soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera; Concert, Siberian Singers; 
Lecture, Eugene Lyons, author, newspa- 
per man; Lecture, Dr. Raymond Dit- 
mars, Curator New York Zoological 
Park; Concert, Iso Briselli, violinist; 
Concert, Eugene List, pianist, and Con- 
cert, Wesleyan University Glee Club. 


THOMPSON AUDITORIUM 


The dedication of the Scott Thompson 
Auditorium Building at Compton Junior 
College, California, “in appreciation of 
his faith in youth, his philosophy of life 
which has influenced so many to higher 
ideals, and his ability and untiring ef- 
forts displayed in establishing and ad- 
ministering a new system of secondary 
schools” marks the complete rebuilding 
of the Compton Junior College plant. 
The new administration building, a 
model in earthquake resistant construc- 
tion, is one of eighteen buildings on the 
twenty-acre campus. A comprehensive 
three-year building program has resulted 
in an unusually modern and up-to-date 
campus, complete in every detail, and 
noteworthy for its beauty and safety. 


MEDICAL SECRETARIES IN THE SOUTH 


In adding the course for medical secre- 
taries to its curricula, Lees-McRae Junior 
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College, North Carolina, has been a 
pioneer in that line in the South. This 
terminal course, offered this year for the 
first time, is meeting with splendid suc- 
cess under the supervision of the college 
in conjunction with Grace Hospital, a 
60-bed institution located on the campus. 
A limited number of young women are 
now enrolled in the course, and others 
have their applications on the waiting 
list. Four will complete the course this 
Spring; thirteen others are now begin- 
ning their college work toward comple- 
tion of the course. Requirements for 
graduation include two years at Lees- 
McRae, taking prescribed courses of 
study, and a six-months or its equivalent 
interneship at the hospital, plus the 
highest recommendations of scholarship 
and character. No difficulty is anticipated 
in placing graduates, since trained medi- 
cal secretaries are in increasing demand. 


SANTA ROSA BUILDING 


Construction has begun on a new In- 
dustrial Arts building for Santa Rosa 
Junior College, California. One section 
will contain the college museum. One 
wing will be 178 feet in length, the 
other 112 feet. The building will be of 
reinforced concrete and will be ready 
for occupancy within four months. 


ST. LOUIS PLANS 


Efforts are being made to establish 
junior colleges along with the present 
teachers colleges at St. Louis. Victor E. 
Reef is member of a committee which is 
engaged in the preparation of a general 
two-year curriculum. 


ENGLISH DEBATERS 


Two Oxford-Cambridge debaters spent 
a few days on the campus of Stephens 
College, Missouri, the last of November. 
They were Christopher P. Mayhew and 
Philip R. Noakes. They are making a 
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two-months tour of the United States 
and debating teams from a number of 
leading universities. At Stephens on 
November 22 they held an open discus- 
sion at which they discussed present day 
problems, presented their opinion of 
American girls as compared to those in 
Great Britain, expressed their judgments 
on the relationship between England and 
America, and gave their opinion of the 
German situation. 


CAMPAIGN FOR FUNDS 


St. Petersburg Junior College, Florida, 
launched a campaign for funds Novem- 
ber 24 at a meeting attended by over 
1500 people. It is planned to raise 
$100,000 for the institution through local 
subscriptions. 


‘EDUCATED HOMEMAKER” 


It’s all right for a wife to be a good 
cook, but to be an “educated home- 
maker,” said Dr. Clyde H. Hill of Yale 
University yesterday, she must be— 

“A scientist, a psychologist, a diplo- 
mat, a judge of good music and good 
books, an artist, an economist, an ac- 
countant and one who knows preventive 
medicine.” 

The chairman of the Department of 
Education of Yale’s Graduate School 
gave his definition at the 85th anniver- 
sary exercises of Packer Collegiate In- 
stiute—Associate Press dispatch from 
New York, November 11. 


THIRD-YEAR EXTENSION 


The president of Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege, New York, announces the extension 
of the two-year program to include a 
third year of post-graduate study under 
the tutelage of distinguished educators 
and professional people in the fields of 
literature, social sciences, child develop- 
ment, theater, dance, music, painting and 
sculpture, costume design and interior 
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decoration. The third-year program js 
designed to provide suitable direction for 
those students with well-defined interests 
and special talents who wish to continue 
their education with independent ad. 
vanced study after graduation from the 
junior college course. 


BUCKNELL BUILDING 


Bucknell Junior College, Pennsy]. 
vania, has recently been given a large 
residence by the owner F. J. Weckesser. 
It is probable that the building will be 
used as the music headquarters for the 
College and the director of the music 
department will make him home in it. 


COTTEY DORMITORY 


Cottey College, Missouri, is engaged 
in building a new dormitory. When it is 
completed residence accommodations 
will be increased from 90 to 140. It is 
expected that the new dormitory as well 
as the old one will be filled to capacity 
next year. 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT 


Walker College, Alabama, announces 
the establishment of a department of 
drama under the direction of Miss Nancy 
J. Ford, formerly professor of speech at 
Davis and Elkins College, West Virginia. 


CAMPBELLSVILLE SHORT COURSE 


Campbellsville Junior College, Ken- 
tucky, inaugurated on November 7 a 
term of school known as a “winter 
term.” The session is to extend from 
November 7 to the end of the first semes- 
ter January 18, 1939, or the last nine 
weeks of the first semester. Courses are 
being offered in English Composition, 
Fundamentals of Elementary Education, 
Public School Music, Public School Art, 
Bible, Health and Sanitation, and 
Science. The student body of the school, 
which this year had the largest first 
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semester enrollment in its history, was 
noticeably increased at the opening of 
the winter term. 


‘BANNED BOOKS” EXHIBITED 


An exhibit of “Banned Books” is be- 
ing displayed in the DuBois Center Li- 
brary, Pennsylvania, as the current dis- 
play in an interesting series of library 
exhibitions. The display includes vol- 
umes at present or at one time banned 
in this country or in other countries 
throughout the world. Previous exhibits 
in this series have included “Contem- 
porary Authors,” “Nineteenth Century 
Men of Science,” and a display of war 
pictures. 


AGRICULTURE TRAINING PROJECT 


The National Youth Administration 
established an Agriculture Resident 
Training Project at Potomac State 
School, West Virginia, during the spring 
and early summer of 1938. Twenty-five 
young men, all high school graduates, 
were selected from all parts of the state 
of West Virginia. They were housed on 
the college campus, given instruction in 
selected phases of agriculture by faculty 
members, and real experience on the 
college farm. The instruction and experi- 
ence were of a practical character, cover- 
ing farm management, soil improvement, 
poultry, dairying, and similar fields. The 
purpose of the program was to provide 
practical training that would enable the 
trainees to carry on intelligently and 
eficiently in agricultural pursuits. Col- 
lege credit was not considered. It is not 
possible to offer an absolute appraisal 
of the worth of the project. However, 
it is fair to say that the spirit and atti- 
tude of the young men were excellent, 
and that many of them did receive valu- 
able training and experience. As an ex- 
periment in occupational guidance the 
results were good. The college received 
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definite benefits, too, in many excellent 
farm improvments. 


FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN 


The Methodist Holston Conference in 
its regular session in October approved 
unanimously the $150,000 campaign for 
Tennessee Wesleyan College as set forth 
by President J. Lindsey Robb. Ten years 
ago $259,000 was raised in a similar 
campaign of which $127,000 actually 
remains as endowment funds. The pres- 
ent campaign is already under way and 
it is expected to reach its height during 
the spring. After the money is obtained, 
$90,000 of the sum will be used to 
liquidate existing indebtedness and im- 
provements, and the remainder for en- 
dowment. One salient feature of the pro- 
gram that will be very beneficial for the 
college is the procuring of a library 
apart from the campaign funds. Plans 


for this library have already been 
drafted. 


NEW HONOR SOCIETY 


A new and original honor fraternity 
was organized on the Colorado Woman’s 
College campus recently after President 
James E. Huchingson received national 
official approval from the Panhellenic 
Council of Collegiate Fraternities for 
this new organization of which he is 
founder. The new society will use the 
Greek letters, Delta Tau Kappa. Eligibili- 
ty for membership will be based upon 
superiority in personal attainment. There 
are three stages for advancement in the 
organization, and no person can be 
eligible for election until she has satis- 
factorily completed one semester of work 
on the campus. In an interview following 
the receipt of the approval, President 
Huchingson stated, “This organization is 
the outgrowth of many years of observa- 
tion and research and is not a temporary 
organization. I have felt a great need on 
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this campus, as others have felt the need 
in years gone by, for a fraternity which 
recognizes a person’s achievement and 
progress rather than extremely high 
scholarship.” 


PACKER’S 85TH ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. Clyde M. Hill, chairman of the 
Department of Education in Yale Grad- 
uate School, was the principal speaker 
at special chapel exercises November 11, 
marking the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, New York. Dr. Hill re- 
viewed the strides made during the last 
100 years in the higher education of 
women. His subject was “Women Think- 
ing.” Trustees of Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute, its faculty, alumnz and students 
all joined in the commemorative exer- 
cises of Founders’ Day, which has been 
traditionally sponsored by the Associate 
Alumnez of the Institute, of which Mrs. 
Frederick A. Shutte is president. 


MATHEMATICIANS AT SNEAD 


The Tennessee Valley Mathematics As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama, 
November 19. Dr. Kathryn Wyant of 
Athens College discussed “Unity in 
Mathematics Through the Function Con- 
cept” at the morning session. The im- 
provement of mathematics instruction 
through “Bridging the Mathematical 
Gap” was the theme of the afternoon 
session. Mrs. J. B. Clopton and Principal 
E. F. Du Bose of Bradley High School, 
Huntsville, and Professor L. M. Garri- 
son of Snead Junior College participated 
in this discussion. 


BERGEN’S TERMINAL COURSES 


Bergen County Junior College an- 
nounces three terminal courses during 
the current year, one in secretarial train- 
ing, one in general business, and one for 
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medical assistants. The latter course was 
first offered in 1937. Bergen County Jun. 
ior College is the first institution in New 
Jersey to offer such a course. The course 
includes instruction in English, short. 
hand, anatomy, physiology, laboratory 
practice, medical terminology, emergen- 
cy practice, materia medica, dietetics, 
medical jurisprudence, office procedure, 
bacteriology, typing, filing, profes. 
sional accountancy, psychology, biology, 
chemistry, vocational sociology, and 
physical education. 


PASADENA DEVELOPMENTS 


Pasadena Junior College, California, 
has this year taken over the Muir Tech- 
nical High School, which now becomes 
the West Campus of Pasadena Junior 
College. The total enrollment for 1937. 
1938 was 4522 in regular day classes and 
is expected to reach 6000 during the cur. 
rent year. 


FINE ARTS AT OGONTZ 


The Ogontz School, Pennsylvania, has 
strengthened its department of fine arts 
this year throught the addition of three 
new members of the staff. Henri Deering, 
a pianist of extraordinary power who 
was a pupil of Philip and Artur Schna- 
bel, is the new head of the music depart- 
ment. Interest in the modern dance has 
been greatly intensified by the instruc- 
tion offered by Martha Graham and her 
assistant Ethel Butler. 


MUSIC CONFERENCE PRESIDENT 


S. Earle Blakeslee, instructor in music 
at Chaffey Junior College, California, 
has been elected president of the Western 
Music Educators Conference. 


MARRIAGE COURSES 


By an overwhelming majority, the stu- 
dents of Hardin Junior College, Texas, 
expressed their approval of a college 
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course in marriage. A vote of 79 per 
cent of the students in favor of such a 
course shows that the average junior 
college student is well aware of the prob- 
lems that will face him in the near fu- 
ture. Approval of the course was strong- 
est among freshmen, with 91 per cent 
of the men and 82 per cent of the women 
registering favorable votes. While the 
sophomore vote was not as one sided, it 
was none the less decidedly in support 
of the course. Men and women sopho- 
mores by a vote of 71 per cent favored 
the marriage course. 


GUIDANCE AT KEMPER 


The following are some of the features 
of the guidance organization at Kemper 
Military School, Missouri: Quiet hour is 
observed in the barracks under the super- 
vision of faculty members, and each 
student has a faculty adviser who helps 
him with his scholastic problems. In- 
structors are careful to assist students 
with all assignments. On the adminis- 
trative staff are several counsellors who 
are available for conferences on personal 
and educational matters. The personnel 
department guides the students in their 
vocational choice and assists them in 
planning their educational program. 


SACRAMENTO NIGHT SCHOOL 


Sacramento Junior College reports an 
enrollment this year of 1400 in its newly 
established night school. This is in addi- 
tion to the enrollment of 2322 in regular 
day classes which is an increase of almost 
100 over that of last year. 


RELIGIOUS COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


A Religious Council has been organ- 
ized at the Eastern New Mexico Junior 
College this year to take care of the re- 
ligious problems of the students. This 
council is to be composed of representa- 
tives from each denomination repre- 
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sented at the College. The Council will 
consist of representatives from each 
church represented in the student body, 
including Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Catholic, Christian, Church of 
Christ, United Brethren, Nazarene, Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist, and Episcopalian. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBRARIES 


Individual libraries have been distrib- 
uted to over 700 Stephens College girls. 
This number is approximately twice that 
of students who checked out eight books 
apiece last year. Literature, excluding 
fiction, is the type most in demand, al- 
though books of biography, fiction, and 
fine arts closely follow. A great many 
girls take etiquette books and many girls 
check out sagas. Girls may buy any of 
the volumes in their libraries at the end 
of the first semester. These books are 
sold for the price the library paid for 
them which will be at a 20 per cent re- 
duction. Stephens College is the only 
school with this system of individual 
libraries. Approximately 2000 new books 
have been ordered and are being checked 
out as rapidly as they arrive. 


COLBY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


During the autumn and winter Colby 
Junior College, New Hampshire, is of- 
fering to students and residents of New 
London an attractive program of con- 
certs and lectures. Included are the fol- 
lowing: Glenn D. McGeoch, “Elizabethan 
Music”; Cornelia Otis Skinner, “Mod- 
ern Character Sketches”; Olin Downes, 
“Current Music Events”; Alice R. Morri- 
son, “Tradition and Adventure in Educa- 
tion”; Howard Huston, “Fool’s Gold”; 
H. Styles Bridges, “A Day in a Senator’s 
Life’; Dumas Malone, “The Riddle of 
Greatness”; Grant Wood, “Regional 
Art”; Joseph Szigeti, Concert; Miriam 
Van Waters, “Youth in Conflict”; Whit- 
ing Williams, “What’s on the Worker’s 
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Mind”; Eugene List, Concert; George 
Roemmert, “The Microvivarium”; and 
Mary Fishburne, “Modern Music.” 


READING LABORATORY 


At Menlo Junior College, California, 
new students are early scheduled for 
reading tests. Using two of the most 
modern instruments, the telebinocular, 
for checking visual efficiency, and the 
ophthalmograph for photographing eye 
movements, Menlo’s reading program, 
with two years of experience behind it, 
is prepared this year to offer unusual op- 
portunities to every student in improv- 
ing and developing his reading ability. 
Diagnosis of reading problems in this 
program is unusually extensive, the two 
instrument tests being only a part of the 
more complete examination of each stu- 
dent’s abilities or difficulties in reading. 


CONNECTICUT’S OFFERINGS 


The Junior College of Connecticut at 
Bridgeport is offering a series of late 
afternoon and evening courses for adults. 
They vary widely in the nature of their 
content and level. Some are broad in 
scope and are of a general cultural na- 
ture; others are highly technical and 
specialized. Courses are offered in liberal 
arts, law, business administration, ac- 
counting, science, pre-medicine, and pre- 
dentistry. 


STUDENT EXPENDITURES 


The average college year expenditure 
in Stockton for each Stockton Junior 
College student is $404. This and other 
detail figures were determined in Novem- 
ber through a survey of Stockton Junior 
College student spending. In the study 
reliable reports were obtained from 624 
students whose spending totaled $28,036 
per month or $252,323 for the college 
year of nine months. If returns had been 
available from all full-time students the 
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amount of annual expenditure would 
show approximately $46,000 per month 
or $414,000 for the annual period. Sty. 
dents from out of Stockton spend more 
than local residents. This is due to the 
fact that board and room costs for those 
living at home figure much less than 
those living away from home. The fol. 
lowing table shows the average annual 
expenditures for the 624 students. 


Resident Non-Resident 
Men WomenMen Women 


Board and room .$ 56 $ 45 $234 $264 
Creer ee 72 86 61 83 
Entertainment .... 43 32 44 35 


Books, supplies .. 37 34 36 = 37 


dl ere 20 16 15 17 
Dues and Gifts ... 34 41 32 42 
Transportation .... 51 29 46 ~=33 

BE nsarewwudd $313 $283 $468 $511 


P.E.O. DAUGHTERS 


Cottey College, Missouri, is sponsored 
by the P.E.O. sisterhood. Data compiled 
this fall show that almost half the stu- 
dents are P.E.O. daughters as com- 
pared with less than a third who came 
within this classification five years ago. 


LOG AMPHITHEATRE 
President Charles S. Morris of San 


Mateo Junior College, California, has 
developed plans for a small red-wood 
amphitheatre, seating approximately 
250 persons, on the new San Mateo Jun- 
ior College campus. President Morris 
states that the proposed amphitheatre 
would have the logs for seats and be 
equipped with a fireplace for use by 
student, Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 
Y.M.C.A. or other groups. The logs 
would be hewn into seats, probably as a 
federal youth administration project. 


HEADS STATE REGISTRARS 
Major F. J. Marston, dean of Kemper 
Military School, Missouri, has _ been 
elected president of the Missouri As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


Marked increase in enrollment in the 
junior colleges of the country is shown 
by an analysis of the data appearing in 
the 1939 “Junior College Directory” 
which was printed in the Junior College 
Journal last month. The enrollment has 
increased in a single year from 136,623 
(as reported last year) to 155,588—a 
distinctly significant growth of 13.9 per 
cent. This is a greater proportional 
srowth than has been reported for any 
of the past seven years and the greatest 
absolute increase (18.965) ever recorded 
in a single year. In the past eight years 
the enrollment in the junior colleges of 
the country has more than doubled. In- 
cidentally it is interesting to note that 
President Raymond Walters’ summary 
of “Statistics of Registration in Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges, 1938,” as 
published in School and Society (De- 
cember 17, 1938), shows an increase in 
enrollment in the four-year colleges and 
universities of 6.8 per cent this year 
over last year. 

The number of junior colleges re- 
ported this year is 556 as compared with 
993 in the Directory for the previous 
year. As a matter of fact, however, this 
figure is somewhat misleading, due to 
the dropping of a considerable number 
of normal schools and other institutions 
some of which had not reported for sev- 
eral years but whose names were still 
carried in the 1938 Directory. The real 
change is perhaps better shown by the 
fact that the 1939 Directory contains the 
names of 46 institutions which are not 
found in the 1938 Directory. The num- 
ber of institutions this year, as well as the 
enrollment is the largest ever reported. 


The number of junior colleges in con- 
tinental United States and the enroll- 
ments reported in them, as shown by the 
directories for the past twelve vears, 
have been as follows: 


Year Number Enrollment Pe eocmnage 
increase 
er 408 50,529 wane 
 ainada 405 54,438 7.7 
ee 429 67,627 24.2 
ae 436 74,088 9.6 
 _e 469 97,631 31.8 
ee 493 96,555 —].1 
ee 514 103,592 ye 
BOGS ccccci 521 107,807 4.1 
veer 518 122,311 13.5 
Pe sexaue 528 129,106 5.6 
. ee 993 136,623 2.8 
ee 556 155,588 13.9 


The enrollments given are for the pre- 
vious completed academic year; that is, 
the enrollment reported in the 1939 Di- 
rectory is for the college year 1937-38. 

In the decade since 1929 there has been 
an increase of 37 per cent in the number 
of junior colleges reported and an in- 
crease of 186 per cent in the enrollment 
in them. 


Public and Private Colleges 


Of the entire group of 556 junior col- 
leges, 250 (45 per cent) are publicly 
controlled institutions, while 306 (55 per 
cent) are under private control. Corre- 
sponding figures for last year were 244 
publicly and 309 privately controlled. 
The publicly controlled institutions, how- 
ever, have much the greater proportion 
of the enrollment. No less than 70 per 
cent (last year 68 per cent), or 109,275 
students are found in the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges as compared with 
46,313 in the privately controlled insti- 
tutions. This is the first year that the en- 
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rollment in publicly controlled junior 
colleges has passed the 100,000 mark. 

Increased enrollments are found in the 
publicly controlled junior colleges in 30 
states, and decreased enrollments in only 
5 states, the net increase being 15,697 
students, or 17 per cent, as compared 
with a similar increase last year of only 
3.9 per cent. The largest increase in en- 
rollment occurred in California with a 
srowth of 7,911. California also has the 
largest enrollment of any state, with 
51,625, or 47 per cent of the public jun- 
ior college enrollment of the country. 

Increased enrollments are found in the 
privately controlled junior colleges in 24 
states, and decreased enrollments in 18 
states, the net increase being 3,268 stu- 
dents, or 8 per cent, as compared with 
a similar increase last year of 11 per 
cent. 


Institutional Changes 


As reported above, the names of 46 
junior colleges are found in the 1939 
Directory which did not appear the pre- 
vious year. Seventeen of these are pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges while 29 
are privately controlled ones. Some of 
these newly-listed junior colleges did not 
give the date of beginning of their jun- 
ior college work; others have been in ex- 
istence for several years but have not 
been listed previously. This is particu- 
larly true of the privately controlled col- 
leges. The names of the 22 new institu- 
tions definitely reported as beginning 
junior college work in 1937 or 1938 fol- 


low: 


Publicly Controlled 


Pratt Junior College Kansas 
Ashland Junior College Kentucky 
Fordson Junior College Michigan 
Albert Lea Junior College Minnesota 
Brainerd Junior College Minnesota 
Carnegie Junior College Oklahoma 


El Reno Junior College Oklahoma 
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Frederick Junior College Oklahoma 


Hollis Junior College Oklahoma 
Mangum Junior College Oklahoma 
Pryor Junior College Oklahoma 
Sayre Junior College Oklahoma 
Hershey Junior College — Pennsylva- 
nia 
Carbon College Utah 
Privately Controlled 

Walker Junior College = Alabama 
Junior College of South- 

eastern Colorado Colorado 


Columbus University Jun- District of 


ior College Columbia 
Portland Junior Techni- 

cal College Maine 
Essex Junior College New Jersey 
Newark Junior College New Jerse 
Whitman Junior College New Jersey 
Chowan College North 

Carolina 


Type of Institution 

The junior college prevailingly is a 
coeducational institution, 425 (76 per 
cent) being reported of this type. A dis- 
tinct trend in the direction of coeduca- 
tion is indicated by the fact that the 
corresponding percentage last year was 
72. Three institutions for men are found 
in the publicly controlled group, all of 
the others being coeducational. In the 
privately controlled group, 32 are for 
men, 96 for women, and 178 are co- 
educational. 

Fifty-four per cent of the privately 
controlled group are reported as under 
denominational auspices, the Methodists 
leading with 33 institutions, followed by 
Baptists, 31; Catholics, 30; Presbyteri- 
ans, 19; Lutherans, 18; Episcopalians, 
8; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; and four- 
teen other denominational groups with 
one to four each, 22. 

Thirty of the institutions listed (5.4 
per cent) are Negro junior colleges. All 
but five of these are privately controlled 
institutions. 
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Reports and Discussion 


Size of Colleges 
The size of the 544 colleges for which 


enrollments are reported may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Number of Colleges 


Enrollment Total Public Private 
. Ge secesasasven 62 14 48 
50-99 veeveeceeee 14 43 ~~ 81 

Serer rs 154 55 99 
i Me senecanenes 74 33 4l 
is SP 46666eeeeee 52 35 17 
SS ee 28 20 8 
500- 599 ...eseeeeee 3 2 1 
600- 699 .e..seeeee. 9 6 3 
700- 799 .......eeee 8 7 l 
B00- 899 ..eseceeeee 0 0 0 
900- 999 ......0.0e. 1 1 0 

iT Si Beerrrr re 21 17 4 

2,000-2,999 ......eceee 4. 4 0 

BEIHESFe ccccccscces ] ] 0 

4,000-4.999 ........0.. 0 0 0 

5,000-5,999 oo... ee eee. 3 38 0 

544 41 303 


While the junior college is still a com- 
paratively small institution in many parts 
of the country, much too small for the 
ereatest educational efficiency in many 
cases, yet it is growing steadily. It is 
significant that there are 130 which have 
enrollements exceeding 300 as compared 
with 114 of this size last year; and that 
there are 29 which exceed 1,000 as com- 
pared with 24 last year. Eighteen of 
these are located in California. These 29, 
all except four publicly controlled, are 
the following: 

Chaffey Junior College, California ....5,840* 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 

rere 5,5974* 
Los Angeles City College, California .. 5,155 
Pasadena Junior College, California .. 3,994* 
Modesto Junior College, California .. 2,858* 


Long Beach Junior College, California 2,765* 
Sacramento Junior College, California 2,552* 


Wright Junior College, Chicago ...... 2,194 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chi- 
GP dosccneesanssnsncusdcnnnandes 1,979 


San Francisco Junior College, California 1,977 
San Mateo Junior College, California .. 1,953* 
Salinas Junior College, California ..... L512° 
Y.M.C.A. College, Dayton, Ohio (Pri- 

DY sbieuadedsonenaediceneenadees 1,509 
San Jose Junior College, California .. 1,497 
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Compton Junior College, California ... 1,462 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 

ET ee 1,435 
Riverside Junior College, California ... 1,391* 
Glendale Junior College, California ... 1,297 
Fullerton Junior College, California .. 1,281 
Santa Monica Junior College, California 1,269 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago ........ 1,165 
North Texas Agricultural College, Texas 1,165 
Junior College of Kansas City, Missouri 1,157 
Stockton Junior College, California .... 1,154 
North Park College, Chicago (Private) 1,137* 
Stephens College, Missouri (Private) .. 1,102 
Burdett College, Massachusetts (Pri- 

WE scnscansedsdsanenerenncesena 1,073 
Morton Junior College, Illinois ...... 1,066* 
Santa Ana Junior College, California . 


In the case of eleven institutions, 
whose enrollments are starred above. the 
large enrollments given are materially 
affected by “special students” largely on 
account of the extensive adult education 
programs carried on by these institutions. 
The enrollment of special students in 
these eleven institutions was as follows: 


DE cstp¢ernendenseeaaaanbans 5,200 
TIN os cc nccdenrecsacces 4,876 
cep ckneereendebanebees 1,306 
DY -..cseseddenesddadanenens 1,907 
SD . «ctcapnasadanasesacac 1,286 
ccc sn cbenddesdoanens 522 
Pt nteciendchnedadarkssacews 924. 
DY ote ntted chee henathbananens 1,097 
i 772 
DN .ccceaebedbdenadouneeea 623 
DY wendsdddesdadsuanesancsocs 552 


The largest enrollment of regular stu- 
dents is found in Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, with 5,155. All of these figures, of 
course, are for the year 1937-38. It may 
be noted, however, that the enrollment 
at Los Angeles for 1938-39 already is in 
excess of 6,000 students. Pasadena Jun- 
ior College is organized on the four-year 
basis, although for comparative purposes 
the enrollment given above is only for 
the two “upper division” years. If the 
“lower division” enrollment of 2,004 
were added, it would give a total enroll- 
ment in the institution of 5,998. If the 
enrollment of the three Chicago public 
junior colleges were combined it would 
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give a total of 5,338 junior college stu- 
dents for the city. 

Average enrollments for the past five 
years, and also for the year 1929-30, in 
both publicly and privately controlled 
institutions reporting enrollment data 
may be sumarized as follows: 


Year Total Public Private 
DE ivccseacneneul 162 240 115 
DE cictesncucoues 224 359 120 
DMD cacaccuadunudel 241 388 135 
DE cccuaeneewuwes 255 406 136 
DET cccanecuanaade 260 387 152 
SS res 285 453 152 


This analysis indicates that the pub- 
licly controlled institutions have made a 
distinct increase in average size, almost 
doubling since 1929-30, while the in- 
crease in size of the privately controlled 
institutions has been slower but sub- 
stantial. The average size of all junior 
colleges has increased 10 per cent be- 


tween 1936-37 and 1937-38. 


Enrollment by Classes 


Enrollment by classes may be sum- 
marized as follows, the percentage dis- 
tribution for last year being added for 
comparison: 


C] Number* Percentage 
_ 1937-38 1937-38 1936-37 
Freshman ........ 80,398 51.7 54.1 
Sophomore ....... 41,986 27.0 30.7 
DE entdnnnwes 33,204 213 15.2 
155,588 100.0 100.0 


If the special students are eliminated 
from consideration, 34 out of each 100 
regular students were sophomores in 


1937-38, as compared with 36 out of 
each 100 the previous year. 


* Thirteen institutions reported a total en- 
rollment of 4,746 students but did not segre- 
gate them by classes. They have been distrib- 
uted among the totals in this column accord- 
ing to the percentages given in the adjoining 
column. 
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Number of Instructors 


The Directory reports 6,341 full-time 
instructors and 3,495 on a part-time basis 
in 542 institutions, as compared with 
5,870 full-time instructors and 3,439 
part-time last year. This is an average of 
18.1 instructors per institution, as com- 
pared with 17.9 instructors per institu. 
tion last year. 

If it be assumed that two part-time 
instructors are the equivalent of one 
working full time, then there are the 
equivalent of 8,089 full-time instructors 
in these 542 colleges, or an average of 
14.9 full-time instructors per institution, 
as compared with 14.6 per institution 
last year. Since the average enrollment 
per institution is 287 students, the fac- 
ulty-student ratio for an “average insti- 
tution” is one to nineteen as compared 
with one to eighteen last year. 


Accreditation 


Of the entire group of institutions, 493 
report that they are accredited by some 
accrediting agency, regional or state. 
Only 133, however, are members of any 
of the five regional associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools. A summary 
of such membership follows: 


New England Association ............ 6 
Middle States Association ............ 13 
Southern Association ...........eee0: 59 
North Central Association ............ 42 
Northwestern Association ............ 13 


Junior College Membership 


The Directory indicates that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, the American Association of 
Junior Colleges had 294 active members 
and 17 associate institutional members. 
Thus only 56 per cent of the junior col- 
leges of the country held membership 
in the Association. In three states—Ari- 
zona with 2 institutions, New Hampshire 
with 3, and New Mexico with 2—there 
is a 100 per cent membership of junior 





















































Reports and Discussion 


colleges in the Association. Illinois, with 
16 institutions, has 15 members, a record 


of 94 per cent. 


Changes in Administrators 


A comparison of the 1939 and 1938 
directories reveals a change in the ad- 
ministrative heads on the part of 66 jun- 
ior colleges or 12 per cent of the entire 
group as compared with 11 per cent last 
year. In the publicly controlled junior 
colleges the change was 13 per cent; in 
the privately controlled colleges 11 per 
cent. 

Types of Organization 

The data given in the Directory on 
“school years included” are not entirely 
satisfactory in form and a change is con- 
templated next year. The data as pub- 
lished, however, may be summarized as 
follows, the thirteen-year terminal being 
found in a few Southern states: 


Years Number of 
included colleges 
Serer reer ree 1 
DD <enubedecaksdacnenaseeain 39 
Dt! ~niesheeUagieess uauenuead 13 
I sia 9 aria: a ac ae at ein 32 
Rey ere ener eee 4 
Pn Kcicc*é dake cukees eee eel 408 
Mt gcicusdaidnthnh oneeaneuied 2 
Dn it5ti6sdaked enous baeewwe 2 
errr 36 
DED sGlCbOi i. tee eed Seuekeaen 1 
DOME cttecidhiareseciewnernes 14 
8 ee 4 

556 


WALTER Crossy EELLS 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


The New England Junior College 
Council held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 3, with President H. Leslie Sawyer, 
of Colby Junior College, in the chair. 
Representatives from 17 member insti- 
tutions were present as well as numerous 
guests from the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which also was meeting at the Statler. 
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The first speaker of the morning was 
President Ernest E. Cortright, of the 
Junior College of Connecticut, who gave 
an informal but extremely vivid account 
of the formation of the New England 
Junior College Council and its early 
struggles to secure recognition for junior 
college work from New England colleges 
and universities. This was followed by 
an illuminating and entertaining report 
of the progress of study of the relation 
of English vocabulary to the various 
aptitudes, which is being pursued at the 
Human Engineering Laboratory of Stev- 
ens Institute, by its Director Mr. John- 
son O’Connor; and by an arresting paper 
on “Subject Matter Adaptation and 
Cross Reference in the Junior College 
Project,” by Dr. Kenneth Diven, of the 
Psychology Department of Pine Manor 
Junior College. Dean Elijah Swift, of 
the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Vermont, Professor A. 
Monroe Stowe, of the Education Depart- 
ment of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Dean E. C. Marriner, of the Men’s 
Division of Colby College, and Mr. 
Harry Rowe, Assistant to the President 
of Bates College, all reported most favor- 
ably on the progress of junior college 
transfers to their respective institutions. 
The morning session was followed by a 
luncheon at which 42 were present and 
during which the problem of successful 
transfer was further discussed by both 
members and guests. 

At the business session the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
president, Jesse P. Bogue, President of 
Green Mountain Junior College, Poult- 
ney, ' Vermont; vice-president, Mrs. 
Marie Warren Potter, President of Pine 
Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary-treasurer, Roy M. 
Hayes, Principal of Ricker Junior Col- 
lege, Houlton, Maine; Member of the 
Executive Committee, H. Leslie Sawyer, 
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President of Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 


The Missouri Association of Junior 
College Administrators has had two 
meetings recently. The annual Junior 
College Breakfast was held as a feature 
of the Missouri State Teachers Conven- 
tion at Kansas City on November 18. 
The meeting was addressed by Dr. J. J. 
Oppenheimer of the University of Louis- 
ville. His subject was “The Training of 
Teachers for General Education.” His 
discussion was enlightening and provoca- 
tive. Fifty-two people made reservations 
for the breakfast. 

The administrators association also 
developed the program for Junior Col- 
lege Day, December 3, which is a feature 
of Arts and Science Week at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The general theme 
for discussion this year was “The Non- 
Academic Student.” Dr. J. C. Miller, 
President of Christian College, discussed 
“Who Are Non-Academic Students?” 
and Superintendent A. M. Hitch of Kem- 
per Military School read a paper on 
“Procedures in Directing Non-Academic 
Students.” The afternoon was devoted to 
sectional meetings for the purpose of 
discussing the non-academic student and 
his relationship to certain fields of learn- 
ing. The attendance at Junior College 
Day this year was the largest in the his- 
tory of that event. The annual business 
meeting of the association of administra- 
tors was held at the conclusion of the 
afternoon session. At that time the elec- 
tion of officers took place. Dean Myron 
A. Spohrer of Moberly Junior College 
was elected president to succeed Presi- 
dent Courts Redford of Southwest Bap- 
tist College. The vice-presidency was 
voted to Dean Fredrick J. Marston of 
Kemper Military School, and the under- 
signed was reelected as secretary. The 
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association pursues two general policies 
in relation to the election of its officers, 
Public and private school men alternate 
in the presidency, and election to the 
vice-presidency is virtually tantamount 
to election to the presidency the follow. 
ing year. 
J. RoBERT Saxa, Secretary 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
CoLumBIA, MISSOURI 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


The Junior College Section of the 
Texas State Teachers’ Association met in 
Dallas, Texas, Friday, November 25, 
L. L. Melbern of Texarkana, R. T. 
Smothers of Tyler, and H. J. Boehn of 
Blinn College discussed a commercial 
curriculum for junior colleges. They 
pointed out: first, that only approximate- 
ly 30 per cent of junior college students 
ever attend senior colleges; second, that 
the present junior college curriculum 
does not meet the need of those students 
who are not preparing for advanced uni- 
versity work; third, that the needs of a 
large group of these students would be 
met by various types of commercial 
work. Further discussion pointed out 
the methods that might be used in 
discovering what types of commercial 
work would be profitable in various local 
communities. A comparison of the ef- 
ficiency of a junior college commercial 
curriculum with the curriculum offered 
by the private business colleges was 
made. Throughout the entire discussion 
an attempt was made to point out the 
conditions in Texas junior colleges and 
the type of course that would meet the 
needs of students in this section. 

Following the discussion on the com- 
mercial curriculum, some rather strong 
sentiments were presented regarding the 
tendency away from the classical courses. 
Dr. Frederick Eby of the University of 
Texas discussed briefly the philosophy 
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of education underlying the commercial 
curriculum in the junior college. 

Dean T. P. Walker of Blinn College, 
Brenham, Texas, was elected president 
and E. L. Harvin of Corpus Christi 
Junior College was elected secretary for 
the ensuing year. 

Following the meeting of this section 
of the Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
an executive meeting of the representa- 
tives of the public junior colleges was 
held. The purpose of this meeting was to 
discuss ways and means of presenting a 
request for state aid to the next session 
of the legislature. 

In a statement prepared for publica- 
tion, attention is called to the fact that 
California has for many years contri- 
buted $100 per student state aid to its 
junior colleges, while Texas has never 
contributed anything for this purpose. 
Texas allows its senior college an aver- 
age of $175 per student for freshmen 
and sophomores, of $75 per student more 
than junior colleges are asking for the 
same type of work. Thus, to grant the 
request of the junior colleges would 
actually be a very considerable saving in 
the education of freshman and sopho- 
more students. 

Such a plan of aid would also save 
the state the need for such large build- 
ing construction plans as are now neces- 
sary at many of the leading senior in- 
stitutions, for junior colleges are able 
to offer high quality instruction at lower 
per student costs than are the senior col- 
leges. Statistics prepared by Dr. Fred- 
erick Eby of the University of Texas 
show that in most of the senior colleges 
freshmen and sophomores number two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the total stu- 
dents enrolled. Therefore, the state could 
actually afford to give this allotment 
asked for—to reduce per capita costs for 
freshman and sophomore education in 
the state and at the same time to help 
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junior colleges so that they may reduce 
tuition or local taxes. 

No attempt would be made to ask the 
state to exercise greater control over 
junior colleges or to take them over as 
state institutions, but control would re- 
main fully in local districts as heretofore. 
Local communities would still furnish 
all lands, buildings, and equipment as 
formerly, under the proposed plan. 

There are now twenty public junior 
colleges in Texas. An enrollment of over 
5,000 students is found in these twenty 
colleges—Amarillo, Blinn of Brenham, 
Brownsville, Clarendon, Corpus Christi, 
Edinburg, Gainesville, Hardin of Wichita 
Falls, Hillsboro, Kilgore, Lamar of Beau- 
mont, Lee of Goose Creek, Paris, Ranger, 
San Angelo, San Antonio, Temple, Tex- 
arkana, Tyler, and Victoria. 

Tuition rates in these junior colleges 
range from $50 to $150 per session of 
nine months, with the exception of one 
which charges no tuition but gets all sup- 
port from taxation. Several supplement 
tuition by taxation. 

Many more students deserving educa- 
tion and not able to get education of any 
kind beyond high school would receive 
such opportunity if the state gave such 
support as requested. Enrollment of 
junior colleges could well increase from 
9,000 to 10,000 without causing in- 
creased expenditure to the state, since 
junior colleges are able to educate fresh- 
men and sophomores at little more than 
half the per student cost of senior col- 
leges. 

W. P. AKIN 


TEXARKANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


The sixth annual Faculty-Student Con- 
ference of the Illinois Association of 
Junior Colleges was held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago on Saturday, November 
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19. The conference is unique in that stu- 
dents and faculty members conduct a 
joint assembly, then separate for group 
meetings and discussions, and conclude 
the program with a joint luncheon. 

The conference was marked with a 
thrill and an enthusiasm on the part of 
the six hundred young people and their 
instructors as they united in the develop- 
ment of student relationships and ideals 
with the advancement of instructional 
and administrative activities. Moreover, 
a distinctly professional tinge was given 
the latter meetings by the presence of 
faculty members of the university and 
by their informal contributions to dis- 
cussions. 

The program of the joint assembly 
was as follows: “Welcome,” President 
Ross Holt, Dean of Lyons Township Jun- 
ior College; Music, When I Was Seven- 
teen, Helen Lohrman; Wonderful Mother 
of Mine and Melody in F, String Trio, 
Betty Smith, Jean White, Eleanor Chle- 
boun, of Morton Junior College; Ad- 
dress “The Junior College of the Fu- 
ture,” Dr. Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Dean of 
the College of the University of Chicago; 
Message, “American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, Arthur Andrews, President, 
Grand Rapids Junior College. 

After two hours of faculty and student 
conferences, the faculty-student luncheon 
was held at Ida Noyes Hall. The lunch- 
eon address was given by Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos, Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, in his address, ex- 
plained briefly the relationship between 
society and school, that changes in the 
pattern of society necessitated changes 
in the pattern of education, and that 
modern social developments obligated 
education to a higher level of general 
culture. This general culture is one ob- 
jective of the junior college. To be sure 
there is the pre-university function, but 
both the latter objective and the general 
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culture objective may be attained by a 
“core” curriculum. Such a core curricy. 
lum in a democratic country must be 
based on training in thinking with much 
emphasis on sciences, social sciences with 
all their interrelationships, fine arts and 
their applications to recreational leisure, 
and ethics or moral standards from inter. 
national to personal. Vocational train. 
ing to meet the needs of students and 
community, exploratory courses, and 
work experiences with possibly coopera- 
tive training were emphasized. He con. 
cluded his address with a pointed ref. 
erence to the need for personnel work— 
differential education—with general edu- 
cation. 

President Andrews talked briefly to 
the student portion of his audience, urg- 
ing greater self-confidence and pride in 
their established niche in education. “It 
is not your task to worry about your 
future record,” he said; “it is your re- 
sponsibility to maintain the high stand- 
ards set by your junior college predeces- 
sors.” 

The student conferences following 
were held with no faculty members pres- 
ent. Student chairmen conducted the 
meetings and student secretaries com- 
piled the reports which were turned in 
later to the association’s secretary. Ex- 
changes of ideas as to activities, meth- 
ods, and finances; suggestions for the 
solutions of problems; improvement of 
athletic relations and the extension of 
physical education programs; criticisms 
of systems and rules and conditions; pro- 
motion of music, debating, dramatics, 
and oratory; ideals for social life; better 
student government; comparison of the 
various types of junior colleges and their 
curriculums; the direction of commu- 
nity service—these form interesting in- 
centives for the year’s work lying just 
ahead. 

The following student conferences 
were held: annuals and literary publica- 
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tions, debate-oratory, assemblies, drama- 
tics, athletics—men, athletics—women, 
clubs — professional, clubs — subject, 
community service, international rela- 
tions, music, newspapers, social life, stu- 
dent councils. 

“Goals and Objectives of the Junior 
College” formed the core of the faculty 
discussions with enlightenment on trends, 
procedures, adjustments, relationships, 
research, methods, content, and objec- 
tives. 

The faculty conferences met in the 
following groups: architecture and engi- 
neering, business, English, library, math- 
ematics, music, personnel, physical edu- 
cation for men, physical education for 
women, biological science, physical sci- 
ence, social science. 

At the student-faculty luncheon, with 
over five hundred present, Dr. Koos was 
given a standing ovation as the “spon- 
sor” of the Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges. Dr. Koos loyally related the 
“first” activities of the University of Chi- 
cago in regard to the junior college 
movement: first to “mother” the private 
junior college, Lewis Institute; first to 
aid in the establishment of a public jun- 
ior college, Joliet; first to organize the 
four-year college (junior-senior high 
school and freshman-sophomore col- 
lege years) ; and the first university to 
have the junior colleges of a state as 
guests—as the Illinois Association was 
this day. 

After the luncheon the students and 
faculty members divided, some touring 
the campus and others attending the IIli- 
nois-Chicago game. Reports of the many 
section meetings are being compiled for 
later distribution to the members of the 
Association. A summary of the proceed- 
ings of the deans’ section follows. 

President Holt’s administrative group 
applauded the invitation of President 
Andrews to have the faculties participate 
in the annual meeting of the American 
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Association of Junior Colleges at Grand 
Rapids in March. 

The deans were much interested in the 
summary of the activities and standards 
of the Association of College Repre- 
sentatives as presented by Mr. Milton C. 
Towner, Secretary of the Association. 

The group, then, centered its attention 
on the following motions, which were 
passed unanimously: (1) To sponsor an 
informal meeting of all interested junior 
college people at the time of the annual 
session of the North Central Association 
with a view to forming a regional organi- 
zation; and (2) to hold a similar meet- 
ing of “North Central” junior college 
men and women at the American Associ- 
ation’s meeting at Grand Rapids. 

Dr. Martin J. Freeman, Entrance 
Counselor of the University of Chicago, 
explained that finance and planning in 
advance of entrance were the two serious 
problems of junior college students as 
they enter the University of Chicago. 

Miss Valerie C. Wickhem urged care- 
ful planning and the requirement of a 
broad general background. 

D. A. Grossman, Examiner for the 
University of Illinois, commented on the 
difficulty of admitting terminal students 
to professional and technical curiculums 
—they must be adequately equipped. II- 
linois does not dictate to junior colleges 
the courses they offer—they are free to 
meet their own needs; but the state uni- 
versity, its faculty, and the society it rep- 
resents demand certain knowledge at en- 
trance. 

The administrators pledged support to 
the recommendation of Miss Mollie Ann 
Reid, Morton Junior College chairman 
of the state committee on speech, that 
each institution select one member for 
her committee. 

WALTER B. SPELMAN 
Secretary 


Morton Junior COLLEGE, 
CIcERO, ILLINOIS 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


The junior colleges in the Chicago 
area, including the lower divisions of 
the University of Chicago, enroll thou- 
sands of students. For years, social sci- 
ence teachers in these institutions pur- 
sued their independent ways with little 
concern as to what was being done out- 
side their own schools. Once a year, 
some of them assembled for two hours as 
a section of the Illinois Association of 
Junior Colleges. There they listened to 
speeches, discussed them, and went home. 
Like most instructors, few had really 
faced the problem of the formulation of 
a curriculum to meet specific, clearly 
defined, and enduring objectives. Still 
less had they thought of organizing them- 
selves to make a coordinated attack upon 
the problem of social education in the 
junior colleges and divisions of the Chi- 
cago area. 

At their last annual meeting in No- 
vember, however, definite steps were 
taken to organize their resources. These 
included the following: (1) The prepara- 
tion by the chairman of the Social Sci- 
ence Division, of an outline presenting 
some of the major problems in the social 
education of students; (2) A prelim- 
inary conversation with Dr. Ralph Tyler, 
new head of the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago, at which the 
problem was presented and the outline 
submitted for comment and criticism; 
and (3) The mailing of a copy of the 
outline to all members of the Social Sci- 
ence Division. 

At the meeting itself there were no 
outside speakers, the session being de- 
voted entirely to a discussion of the 
problems raised by the outline. Special 
attention was given to the question of 
organizing the social science teachers in 
the Chicago area for a concerted attack 
on their common problem. The Division 
voted the appointment of a committee to 
study the matter and to take such action 
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as seemed advisable. On the committee 
were named the following: Dr. Sylvanus 
Duvall, of George Williams College and 
outgoing chairman of the Division; Mr. 
Elgin Hunt, of Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College, incoming chairman; and Dr. 
Maynard Krueger, of the University of 
Chicago. 

This committee has already held pre. 
liminary meetings; one with Dr. Tyler, 
Plans are still in an elementary stage, 
but definite steps have been taken look- 
ing forward to a concerted attack upon 
the problem of educating youth in the 
junior college for the demands of mod- 
ern social living. We do not intend at 
first to include everyone, but opportuni- 
ties will soon be available for those 
more alert instructors who wish to par- 
ticipate, to join forces in their common 
tasks. 

A copy of the three-page mimeo- 
graphed outline “Educating Youth for 
the Demands of Modern Life” will be 
sent to any social science instructor who 
sends postage for it to the undersigned. 

SyLvANus M. Duva.i 


5453 WoopLawn AVENUE, 
CuIcAGo, ILLINOIS. 


ALPHA PI EPSILON 
Alpha Pi Epsilon, the National Hon- 


orary Society for college trained secre- 
taries, has been experiencing normal 
growing pains, as its nine chapters are 
now located in six different states, ex- 
tending from Connecticut to California. 
Its membership now numbers 25] su- 
perior secretarial students from various 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. The society is unique inasmuch 
as it is the only honorary secretarial fra- 
ternity of college standing in the country. 

Alphi Pi Epsilon was officially estab- 
lished December 9, 1933, at Los Angeles 
City College and was incorporated under 
the California law, at which time the 
name and ritual were copyrighted. To 
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professionalize the status of the college 
trained secretary is its chief purpose. 

The name is Greek in origin and de- 
notes accuracy, dependability, and ef- 
ficiency. The Latin-scroll, gold key bears 
the Greek letters, Alpha Pi Epsilon. The 
key signifies intellectual endeavor; the 
scroll, achievement; while the winged 
stylus denotes speed and efficiency. The 
ritual of the initiation is simple and im- 
pressive; ceremonies are based upon 
contributions of the early Romans and 
Greeks to the secretarial art. 

The types of colleges that are encour- 
aged to establish chapters fall under two 
general classes: (1) Outstanding junior 
colleges that give as much work in the 
secretarial field as is prescribed by the 
Alpha Pi Epsilon chapter at Los Angeles 
City College; and (2) Four-year col- 
leges that offer two years of secretarial 
science, having a professional standard 
comparable to that of the Alpha chapter. 

While the professional interest of this 
group is of supreme importance, the 
society holds a variety of monthly meet- 
ings in order to foster good fellowship 
and form a cohesive social group. To 
these meetings the alumni members are 
always invited. 

Alpha Pi Epsilon publishes a maga- 
zine each semester called Notes, which 
contains a directory of all members and 
a résumé of the activities, accomplish- 
ments, and growth in various chapters. 

To be eligible for membership in the 
society, a student (1) Shall have com- 
pleted twelve units of secretarial or allied 
subjects with grades of A or B, at least 
seven of which shall be in shorthand or 
typewriting; (2) shall possess an agree- 
able personality and an active interest 
in secretarial work; and (3) shall have 
a grade point average in all other work 
taken at the college of 2.2 or higher. 

Any student who does not fulfill the 
foregoing requirements, but who may be 
a desirable candidate for membership 
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shall be entitled to consideration by the 
faculty adviser and the committee on 
candidacy, upon the application of spon- 
soring students. 

The monetary obligations of establish- 
ing a chapter of Alpha Pi Epsilon are 
practically negligible. There are no paid 
officers, and every effort has been made 
to minimize expenses in order that wor- 
thy students and colleges might benefit 
by the organization. 

The society aims to select a superior 
group of men and women possessing 
not only skill and endurance but scholar- 
ship and moral fiber as well. In its 
efforts to keep the standards high, the 
board of directors has turned down many 
more applications for chapter member- 
ship than it has accepted. It tries, how- 
ever, to point out that scholarship and 
skill, important.as they are, seldom make 
successful men and women unless com- 
bined with good health, a sympathetic, 
understanding heart, and the best that 
comes from social graces. With this com- 
bination, the secretary’s strength, aug- 
mented by the henor of belonging to 
such a society, should be invincible. At 
any rate, every member of the Alpha Pi 
Epsilon has been satisfactorily placed in 
a position shortly after graduation. 

FLORENCE MANNING 


Los ANGELES City COLLEGE, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





Public junior colleges, no matter 
where located, can never justify their 
existence until they recognize above all 
else that not only must the vocational 
education they offer be of satisfying per- 
sonal value and genuine social signifi- 
cance but also their entire influence must 
be exerted in the direction of liberalizing 
the thinking and liberating the talents 
of hordes of our young people who will 
forever be denied the opportunity of 
brooding under the beneficent wings of 
our great universities——CLYDE M. HILL. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE JOINERS 


To what extent are national and re- 
gional professional organizations open 
to instructors in junior colleges? How 
much do junior college instructors avail 
themselves of the privilege of associat- 
ing themselves with their colleagues hav- 
ing kindred interests and problems? 

In order to secure data on these two 
questions an inquiry was sent this winter 
to the secretaries of about 75 of the 
leading national and regional profession- 
al organizations. Four questions were 
asked, as follows: 


1. Are faculty members of junior col- 
leges eligible for membership in 
your organization on the same basis 
as faculty members of four-year 
colleges and universities? 


2. What is your total membership? 
(Approximation satisfactory. ) 


3. How many of these are members of 
the faculties of junior colleges? 
(Exact data preferred, but if not 
available, please give best esti- 
mate. ) 


4. Is there a special division, section, 
or program for members from jun- 
ior colleges? (If so, please describe 
it briefly and give name of chief 
officer or officers responsible for 
it. ) 


Membership 


Sixty-three organizations state that 
membership is open to junior college in- 
structors on the same terms as to faculty 
members of other higher educational in- 
stitutions; four organizations, all small, 
state that junior college instructors are 
not admitted to membership. One of 
these now has a committee to consider 
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the admission of junior college members, 
In many cases the number of junior 
college members could not be stated defi. 
nitely since no distinction is made in the 
secretary's records. The number reported 
varied from approximately 360 to none. 
The percentage of the total membership 
credited to junior colleges varied from 
12 per cent to none. Only four organiza. 
tions reported 10 per cent or more. 
According to the United States Office 
of Education there are approximately 
100,000 faculty members in the univer. 
sities and colleges of the country. The 
1939 Junior College Directory shows al- 
most 10,000 faculty members in junior 
colleges. Thus the junior college instruc. 
tors constitute approximately ten per 
cent of the total number of instructors 
in higher educational institutions. We 
might normally expect, therefore, that 
junior college instructors shou!d consti- 
tute ten per cent of the membership of 
those professional organizations which 
are open to them. This is on the assump- 
tion that the total membership of such 
organizations is made up of faculty mem- 
bers of higher educational institutions— 
an assumption that certainly is not ac- 
curate in the case of some organizations 
that were included in the inquiry. Some 
doubtless have secondary school mem- 
bers as well as those from government 
bureaus, research organizations, and in- 
dustry. In spite of these qualifications, 
however, it seems unfortunate that in 
only four of the 63 organizations admit- 
ting junior college members does the 
known membership from junior colleges 
equal or exceed ten per cent. There are 
no national professional organizations 
exclusively for junior college instructors, 
nor is it desirable that there should be. 
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Are not junior college instructors miss- of many organizations such as these? 
ing many opportunities for professional Replies to the second and third ques- 
stimulation and advancement that come _ tions for the 63 organizations admitting 
from frequent contact with those inter- junior college instructors as members 
ested in similar fields and from the inter- are summarized in tabular form below. 
change of experience and opinion that Estimates are indicated by an interroga- 
come from the activities and publications _ tion point. 


Per cent 
Junior Junior 
Total College College 
Organization Membership Members Members 
American Chemical Society, Division of Chemical 
TT PUTT CT TC CTT TUT TTT CCT Te 200 25? 12 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish ... 1,550 175? 11 
Southern Association of Teachers of Speech ..... 150 16 ll 
American Association of Physics Teachers ...... 850 85? 10 
Association of College and Reference Librarians 
(Section of American Library Association) . 800 60 8 
National Association of Deans of Women ....... 918 63 7 
National Council of Teachers of English ........ 1,500 100? 7 
Western Music Educators Conference .......... 600 28? 5 
American College Personnel Association ....... 220 10 5 
Jesuit Education Association ................. 1,000 35 4, 
New England Home Economics Association ..... 225 8? 4 
Religious Education Association .............. 1,200 50? 4 
Pacific Northwest Library Association .......... 525 20 4, 
Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland .............. 100 3 3 
Progressive Education Association ...........-. 10,500 300? 3 
Mathematical Association of America .......... 2,083 63 3 
Southern Business Education Association ....... 660 19 3 
American Philological Association ............. 1,060 30? 3 
Linguistic Society of America ................. 495 10-20 3 
American Association of Teachers of German .... 896 19 2 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics in New 
ED bv cnncneeenneansesceneesacenwns 500 10 2 
Society for Promotion of Engineering Education . 3,100 50? 2 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 2,600 90? 2 
New England School Library Association ....... 170 3 2 
Eastern Association of College Deans and Advisers 
eT Te TET Teer eer Teer TT er ere T 150 3 2 
American Psychological Association ........... 2,989 30 1 
American Statistical Association ............... 2,200 15-20 1 
Classical Association of New England .......... 560 6-8 1 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics .... 5,800 50-75 1 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association ....... 3,000 15 i, 
New England Modern Language Association .... 350 2-3 1 
American Association of Teachers of Italian .... 350 2 1% 
Midwestern Psychological Association .......... 480 2 vp 
Eastern Association of Physics Teachers ........ 168 ] 1 
Middle Eastern Library Association ............ 835 2 vp 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers ...... 16,558 few 


Modern Language Association of America ...... 4,317 few 
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Organization Total Collen 
Membership Members 

American Classical League ..........cceseeeee 4,000 few 
American Economic Association ...........+06- 2,800 very few 
Bastern Arts Association .....cccccccvcccccess 1,650 very few 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States ...... 1,267 very few 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers ....... ? very few 
Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 

Ee 800 unknown 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association ....... 1,500 unknown 
National Council of Geography Teachers ........ 1,500 unknown 
College Art Association of America ............. ? unknown 
American Association of Teachers of French .... 1,900 unknown 
American Educational Research Association ..... 460 unknown 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers ...... 14,282 unknown 
National Commercial Teachers Federation ...... 2.600 unknown 
American Sociological Society ............e06- 1,006 unknown 
American Home Economics Association ........ 12,567 unknown 
Music Teachers National Association ........... 1,200 unknown 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 3,000 unknown 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 

a 19,347 unknown 
American Mathematical Society ............... 2,139 unknown 
National Association of Teachers of Speech ..... 4.100 unknown 
Inland Empire Council of Psychology and Educa- 

Pe <ncnet enemas: texemeunnatieenees 75 none 
Classical Association of the Pacific States ....... A5 none 
Geological Society of America ..............4.. 700 none 
Society of American Foresters ...........--.... 4.500 none 
New England Association of Chemistry Teachers . . 400 none 
Central Commercial Teachers Association ....... 200 none 

The following are the four organiza- Women 60 members. (Question of 
tions which do not admit junior college admission of directors of physical 
instructors as members: education in junior colleges for 


women now pending and being in- 
vestigated by a delegated commit- 
tee. ) 


College Physical Education Associa- 
tion 200 members. (Membership 
limited to persons in institutions 
granting bachelor’s or graduate de- 
srees. ) Special Divisions or Programs 

National Association of Deans of Men 
84 members. (Membership limited In answer to the fourth question stated 
to institutions giving four-year above only five of the reporting organ- 
course and accredited by regional izations mentioned any special division, 
accrediting agencies. ) section, or program particularly for 

Eastern College Personnel Officers As- junior college members. The five or- 
sociation 70 members. (Only for ganizations making such a report were 
personnel officers of four-year col- the following: 
leges and universities. ) 

Eastern Society of Association of Di- Association of College and Reference 
rectors of Physical Education for Libraries has a sub-section for jun- 
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ior college librarians, with annual 
program. 

National Association of Deans of 
Women has five regular sections of 
which one is for junior college 
deans. The Executive Secretary 
writes: “Last year, we expected 25 
to 30 at the Junior College Section 
meetings, but there were over 80 
who attended. It is indeed a grow- 
ing group.” 

Western Music Educators Conference. 
Secretary writes: “There is always 
at least one session of our biennial 
convention devoted to junior col- 
lege interests, with some additional 
programs furnished by junior col- 
lege organizations. The president of 
our Conference this year is a junior 
college teacher.” 

Southern Association of Teachers of 
Speech. “No special division, sec- 
tion, or program except in the an- 
nual speech tourney sponsored by 
the Association, where separate con- 
tests for junior college students are 
held.” 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. The Secretary writes: 
“At the Chicago meeting, February 
1937, a program for junior college 
instructors was held. This is the 
only program of this nature that I 
can recall during the past ten years. 
More should be done in this field 


and I shall be glad to cooperate.” 


Is it perhaps desirable that junior 
college members in other organizations 
should have at least one section or pro- 
eram of their own? 

WALTER Crossy EELLs 





WHAT IS NEWS? 


The Executive Secretary receives nu- 
merous requests from publishers, manu- 
facturers, railroads, schools and others 
for copies of the Junior College Direc- 
tory. Usually they want it to use as a 
mailing list for various purposes. This 
is not news. But when a business college 
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requests a copy in order not to mail 
advertising material, this is news! 

A request recently received from 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, shows 
such a commendable professional and 
ethical standard that a paragraph from 
the letter of the registrar is worthy of a 
larger audience. He writes: 


The reason is that we find wher- 
ever there are junior colleges most of 
the high school students go on to jun- 
ior college and we do not feel we can 
conscientiously circularize them and 
urge them to attend our college. Con- 
sequently, in these towns we want to 
eliminate entirely the high schools and 
just appeal to the junior college grad- 
uates. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN SOUTH 


At the request of the editor of the 
High School Quarterly, published at the 
University of North Carolina, the Execu- 
tive Secretary has prepared an article, 
“Implications of the Junior College 
Movement for Public Education in the 
South,” for the February issue. 


DUAL TYPE PHYSICS 


The Executive Secretary has been 
asked if any junior college is giving a 
dual course in physics—one that is 
adapted to university entrance require- 
ments and also to the needs of students 
who are completing their formal educa- 
tion in the junior college. Information is 
desired from any institution which is 
successfully meeting this dual need with 
a single course. 


FROM ONE OF OUR MEMBERS 


“While it is a bit early for me to have 
plans definitely made, I think you may 
count on my attendance at the Associa- 
tion meeting in Grand Rapids. I always 
look forward to our meeting as the best 
of the education meetings that I attend.” 
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LutTHER H. Gu.ick (Director). Educa- 
tion for American Life: A New Pro- 
gram for the State of New York. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1938. 


This volume is the summary report, 
with recommendations, of the Regents 
Inquiry which has been carried on for 
several years chiefly supported by a 
generous grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board. It recommends extensive 
and desirable changes in the elementary 
school program, in the district system, 
in the teacher training, and in the financ- 
ing of public schools in New York. It 
recommends a revision of the secondary 
school system by incorporating the sev- 
enth and eighth grades and by gradually 
adding one or two additional years, but 
they are careful to distinguish this from 
junior college work. The recommenda- 
tion on this point reads: (p. 47-48) 


Gradually add to the secondary 
school program beyond the twelfth 
erade new cultural courses and new 
subprofessional courses which will 
prepare boys and girls to enter the 
technical and semiprofessional occu- 
pations—surveying, laboratory work, 
junior engineering occupations and 
the like—wherever such courses are 
not now available. These new high 
school courses beyond the twelfth 
grade should qualify for state aid only 
on the approval of the local expanded 
educational plan by the State. 


It is to be hoped that the new term “sub- 
professional” will not be widely used in 
place of the better established and pref- 
erable word “semiprofessional.” 

Scant attention is given to possible 
junior college organization and that only 
negatively. In fact junior colleges are not 





accorded the simple dignity of mention 
except in quotation marks as if they 
were some strange, uncouth, and little 
known members of the educational fami- 
ly. The sole junior college recommenda- 
tion is found on page 59: 


Appropriate no state funds for the 
establishment of any state-wide system 
of “junior colleges,” or of a state uni- 
versity, and authorize no city, county, 
or other area to set up new liberal arts 
colleges. 


We read (p. 69) that “if any one 
problem is outstanding in New York 
State today it is the problem of youth, 
the problem of boys and girls toward the 
end of the secondary school period and 
just beyond.” And yet the possible ap- 
propriateness of the junior college to 
meet this need, as amply demonstrated 
by the experience of many midwestern 
and far western states during the past 
two decades, is dismissed in the follow- 


ing off-hand fashion: (p. 146-47) 


“Keeping up with the Joneses” is 
another common method of arriving 
at educational policy. Every commun- 
ity is continually urged to look over 
the fence and see what fine schools 
somebody else has and to imitate them. 
Though something can be learned, of 
course, from the experience of others, 
this type of rivalry and imitation is 
just as likely to induce undesirable 
and foolish policies as to induce 
needed and wise ones. If, for example, 
New York needs junior colleges, it 
needs them because qualified youths 
in New York State are deprived of the 
kind of educational opportunity which 
the junior college can offer, and not 
because California, or Illinois, or Min- 
nesota has colleges of this type. 
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It is evident that those communities 
in New York which learned from their 
experience with the Emergency Fresh- 
man Junior Colleges (unsatisfactory 
though they were in many respects), a 
few years ago the distinctive value of this 
type of work, and which have been mak- 
ing plans to establish sound local pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges will re- 
ceive littke encouragement or support 
from the Regents Inquiry. New York is 
unwilling to look over the fence! 


(W.C.E.) 


Atonzo G. GRAcE (Director), A Survey 
of the Common School System of 
Washington, with Proposals for Fur- 
ther Development and Improvement. 
Washington State Planning Council, 
Olympia, Washington. 1938. 128 
pages. 

While this extensive survey recom- 
mends numerous desirable changes in 
the system of organization and financing 
of the elementary schools of the state of 
Washington, the chief interest of read- 
ers of the Journal will be found in its 
treatment of the matter of publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges. A large part of 
one chapter is devoted to this subject. 
While friends of the junior college 
movement will regret the very cautious 
recommendations made, they will note 
with satisfaction that these recommenda- 
tions are in the right direction, namely 
for recognition of the existing quasi- 
public junior colleges as actual public 
institutions, and for partial state support 
for them at least during an experimental 
period of six years. If the junior col- 
leges of Washington during the past few 
years have been able to establish their 
value to their local communities under 
the severe handicaps and inadequacies 
under which they have been compelled to, 
operate, there is little doubt that th 
will be able to demonstrate it incontes 
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ably in the six-year trial period recom- 
mended. 

The following quotations from the re- 
port will give some idea of the junior 
college situation in Washington and of 
the survey’s recommendations regard- 
ing it: 

Seven junior colleges are knocking 
for admittance into our public school 
system. The need which has created 
them is broader than their capacity to 
meet it. (p. 14) 

Washington has seven junior col- 
leges located at Aberdeen, Centralia, 
Longview, Mount Vernon, Spokane, 
Yakima, and Vancouver. In reality 
these institutions are city colleges, es- 
tablished to meet the needs of high 
school graduates eager for two years 
of college education, yet unable to 
bear the heavy expense of such educa- 
tion away from home. These colleges 
believe that they are performing a task 
which the State should perform but 
does not. Backed by their communi- 
ties, they have appealed repeatedly to 
the State legislature for assistance. The 
1937 legislature passed a junior col- 
lege bill, which was vetoed by the 
Governor because of its defective pro- 
visions. These junior colleges are 
growing in attendance. The cities in 
which they are located continue to give 
them encouragement; their struggle 
for State support will no doubt grow 
in intensity. When we examine the 
strength of their appeal, we find that 
it arises out of an inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity. (p. 52) 

The Council therefore recommends 
that an experimental or testing period 
of at least six years be initiated for a 
program of limited state support: of 
the junior college, to enable it to 
offer both vocational and academic 
courses; of thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades of the high school with like 
vocational and academic courses; and 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth grades 
of the high school limited to voca- 
tional education. (p. 58) 

\ 
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Types of courses suggested for the 
junior college and for the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years of high school 
offering both academic and vocational 
work: (a) recognized two-year general 
cultural courses . . . (b) vocational 
education courses based upon the oc- 
cupational demands of the community 
...(c) trade-extension and vocational 
retraining for adults ... (d) a work- 
education experience in which the 
school provides educational opportuni- 
ties, and, through a placement service, 
assists the students in obtaining part- 
time employment. (p. 59) 

It is recommended that not more 
than five of the communities in which 
junior colleges are now established be 
selected for the testing of these two 
programs, provided they can meet the 
following standards: (a) The junior 
college must be accredited at the pres- 
ent time by the University and the 
State College. (b) The number of 
graduates from the high schools with- 
in a radius of 25 miles of the college 
must be not less than 400 each year. 
(c) The area must be financially able 
and willing to provide adequate hous- 
ing and the additional support herein 
required for the two extra years of 
academic and vocational work. (d) 
The junior college must submit satis- 
factory proof that it has a minimum 
income from local sources of $145 per 
student-year. (p. 59) 


For the five junior colleges which pre- 
sumably can qualify under these condi- 
tions, it is then recommended that they 


for academic-vocational education pro- 
grams shall each receive $25 per stu- 
dent-year as its general aid. No one 
institution shall receive more than 
$7,900 per annum for this purpose. 
Each junior college or school district 
adopting an approved vocational edu- 
cation program shall be granted an 
additional $25 per student-year for 
vocational students, its maximum not 


exceeding for this purpose $5,000 per 
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annum. The total amount available to 
an institution for general and voca. 
tional aid shall not exceed $12,000 
per annum. ... Since the constitution 
provides that public funds cannot be 
used for the support of private insti- 
tutions, it is necessary that junior col. 
leges, in order to be eligible for State 
assistance, be under public supervyi- 
sion and control. In the legislation 
providing for State support for this 
experiment, provision must, therefore, 
be made accordingly. (pp. 59-60) 


The suggested financial support may 
be inadequate and some of the require. 
ments open to question, but Washington 
has certainly gone much farther than 
New York in recommending that public 
junior colleges be at least given a trial. 


(W.C.E.) 


WALTER E. Myer and Cuay Coss, The 
Promise of Tomorrow. Civic Educa- 
tion Service, Washington, D.C. 1938. 
o41 pages. 

With the current interest in guidance 
and the problems of adjustment in an 
uncertain world this volume deserves the 
thoughtful attention of those who carry 
responsibility for advising young people. 
The experience of its authors as Direc- 
tor of the Civic Education Service and 
Associate Editor of the American Ob- 
server and the Junior News Review leads 
one to expect a comprehensive view of 
modern social and occupational prob- 
lems and an understanding of the inter- 
ests of secondary school youth—an ex- 
pectation in which the reader is not dis- 
appointed. 

The volume differs from most books 
on occupations in the comprehensiveness 
of its scope. This scope is suggested by 
the sub-title, “The Long, Sure Road to 
National Stability, Family Security, and 
Individual Happiness.” The book com- 
prises three sections. The first, entitled 
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“The Social Scene,” presents a realistic 
approach to the problems facing young 
people in a disorganized world. Fair 
consideration is given both to the ele- 
ments of strength in the current transi- 
tional period and to the potential dan- 
gers ahead. Constructive emphasis is 
placed on the need for cooperative at- 
tack on unsatisfactory conditions as well 
as for individual adjustment to them. 
This section is one of the strongest fea- 
tures of the book. Certainly “guidance” 
which merely attempts to help young peo- 
ple to adjust themselves to the exigencies 
of a static world is worse than futile in 
the America of today. 

The second section of five chapters 
under the heading “Individual Responsi- 
bility” lays emphasis on the characteris- 
tics—physical, social, and personal—es- 
sential for vocational success. The final 
chapter of this section presents helpful 
suggestions for analyzing personal qualli- 
fications and the requirements of a par- 
ticular occupation to insure the greatest 
possibility of satisfactory adjustment. 

The final section—more than half the 
volume—is devoted to an analysis of 
the conditions, opportunities, and re- 
quirements of the various occupations 
erouped into fourteen major classifica- 
tions. In this the authors have drawn 
upon the information available in vari- 
ous of the government departments and 
agencies as well as utilizing the resources 
of business, labor. and research organiza- 
tions. The result is a comprehensive, up- 
to-date. and reliable report on the situa- 
tion in the various occupational fields. 
The information includes the nature of 
the work, the qualifications required, 
probable earnings, number employed, 
degree of unemployment, numbers enter- 
ing annually into the occupation. and its 
probable future status in American life. 

The book is written for young people 
facing the personal problem of a voca- 
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tional future. It should also prove valu- 
able to teachers in senior high school and 
instructors in junior college to whom 
young people look for advice. 

Epcar G. JOHNSTON 


Oscar K. Buros, The 1938 Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. 1938. 415 pages. 


The two previous modest paper-bound 
bibliographies of tests edited by Dr. 
Buros* have developed into substantial 
cloth-bound volume of more than 400 
pages. A new name has been adopted as 
more fitting for the expanded scope of 
material included in this exceedingly 
valuable reference volume. It should be 
noted that the term “mental measure- 
ments” is used in a generic sense to in- 
clude the more specific terms of apti- 
tude, educational, intelligence, person- 
ality and psychological tests as well as 
questionnaires and rating scales. The 
first chapter of 168 pages gives biblio- 
graphical information and extensive crit- 
ical reviews for 313 new tests. for the 
most part published in 1937. The next 
chapter of 100 pages contains a bibliog- 
raphy and extensive excerpts from re- 
views of 24] mental measurements books. 
The next chapter. of almost the same 
length, gives similar information for 210 
books in the field of research methodol- 
ogy and statistical methods. Numerous 
indices and reference lists take the re- 
maining space. Junior college educators 
interested in any phase of scientific tests 
and measurements (and this should 
mean all junior college educators) will 
find this volume a most valuable source 
of reference and critical appraisal. Ten 


* Educational, Psychological, and Personality 
Tests of 1933, 1934, and 1935 and Educational, 
Psychological, and Personality Tests of 1936. 
See Reviews in Junior College Journal, 7:161 
and 8:274. 
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quotations of reviews are made from the 
Junior College Journal. Reviews are 
quoted in whole or in part from 185 
journals in English-speaking countries. 


Wiveur L. ScuramoM, The Story Work- 
shop. Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 
1938. 458 pages. 


This volume contains a minimum of 
theory and a maximum of carefully se- 
lected illustrative material. The first par- 
agraph states that “The formula for 
writing a good short story is disarming- 
ly simple. The writer must be able to 
make a penetrating observation about 
life, and he must be able to convey that 
observation, in an interesting narrative 
form, to a reader. That is all there is to 
it.” With less than a dozen introductory 
pages, the reader finds at once 26 stories 
arranged in five groups to illustrate dif- 
ferent phases of the art: a writer’s ob- 
servation, putting human beings on 
paper, making characters talk, telling a 
story, and the final product. The most 
significant feature of the volume, aside 
from the choice of illustrative material, 
is the series of brief, terse, marginal 
notes and comments inserted at appro- 
priate places calling attention to particu- 
lar techniques used and effects secured 
in the different stories. 


Emory S. Bocarpus and Rospert H. 
Lewis, Social Life and Personality. 
Silver Burdett Company, New York. 
1938. 581 pages. 


This textbook in sociology places the 
emphasis upon the normal rather than 
upon the abnormal way of living. The 
central theme is the effect of social life 
upon personality. In simple understand- 
able fashion, the student is helped to see 
how personality is shaped and changed 
by the social environment in which an 
inidvidual lives. The necessity for mak- 
ing certain common sense adjustments 
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to society is also made clear. In the study 
of each unit, the approach is through 
specific problems. At the end of each 
unit is a case study of some individual 
in a situation which he must somehow 
solve. The several units have been tested 
and further developed, through class. 
room use, to meet the needs of young 
men and women. The list of problems, 
the activities, and the bibliographies are 
in part the result of this classroom use, 
In each set of activities are reading tests. 
Provision is made also for library work. 
The reading references are selected al- 
most entirely from articles and books 
published in the last ten years. The 
variety of opinion in these references 
furnishes a challenge to the student to 
form his own opinions on the social 
problems of the day. The lists of books 
of fiction and biography are intended to 
show the student that social ideas find 
expression in books of popular interest. 
The illustrations have been chosen to 
supplement the text. Each is a problem 
in itself calling for study. 


BuELL G. GALLAGHER, American Caste 
and the Negro College. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1938. 


463 pages. 


In this volume the president of Talla- 
dega College has given a scholarly dis- 
passionate treatment of an important 
subject. The book has been written with 
the desire of finding key meanings which 
may be useful in making the Negro col- 
leges effective servants of the group they 
are set apart to serve. There are three 
major parts. Following the introductory 
chapter, one section analyzes the social 
setting of the segregated college, uncov- 
ering the basic sociological factors which 
are principally relevant to the college. 
The next part of the book analyzes and 
rejects several notions of Negro educa- 
tion which appear not to be adequate to 
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the demands of a socially functional col- 
lege, and in the light of this negative 
analysis attempts a positive statement of 
the notion of a college which would be 
more nearly effective socially. The final 
section discusses in general outline four 
concrete areas of particular interest in 
the actual operation of such a college. 
No specific discussion of the Negro 
junior college is found, but much of the 
underlying philosophy and recommenda- 
tions concerning the “functional college” 
applies fundamentally to the junior col- 
lege as well as to the senior college. 


Joun B. McDonneELL, Your Place in 
Life and How to Find It. The Trail 
Blazers, Champaign, Illinois. 1938. 
128 pages. 

In this small volume 22 tradesmen, 
engineers, and businessmen have sought 
to simplify the problem of the young 
man choosing a career by placing com- 
pact vocational information of unques- 
tioned accuracy at his disposal. It pre- 
sents information concerning 22 voca- 
tions not requiring a full college edu- 
cation, although many of the careers 
when entered upon often lead to a college 
education as one discovers when reading 
into tool making, refrigeration, electrical 
work, tree surgery, farming or certain of 
the graphic arts. The bibliographies 
represent selections by men familiar with 
the literature of their subjects. 


KENNETH GouLp, Windows on _ the 
World. Stackpole Sons, New York, 
1938. 421 pages. 


This volume is written by the manag- 
ing editor of Scholastic, a man who evi- 
dently understands young people’s view- 
points and can write fascinatingly in 
language which appeals to them. It is a 
remarkable synthesis and dramatization 
of economics, sociology, politics, and in- 
ternational relations—made intelligible 
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to young people, and to adults, too, con- 
fused by the complexities of modern 
life. The workings of industrial conflict, 
diplomacy, banks, industry, government 
control, depressions, the New Deal, Fac- 
ism, Communism, Socialism, coopera- 
tives, etc., are so discussed that the 
reader will gain a clear conception of 
how they affect his life both as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of society. The 
many problems confronting the world of 
today are squarely faced as well as the 
theories that have been advanced for 
their cure. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Science in General Education. Apple- 


ton-Century Co., New York, 1938. 591 

pages. 

Science in General Education is the 
report of the Committee on the Function 
of Science in General Education of the 
Progressive Education  Association’s 
Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. This commission was estab- 
lished in 1932 and charged with the 
task of examining the fundamental prob- 
lems of education at the secondary level, 
including the junior college. Their se- 
port now published is a significant and 
illuminating consideration of the prob- 
lem of teaching the natural sciences in 
its relation to the purposes of general 
education. The book is especially unique 
in that it does not pigeon-hole the differ- 
ent sciences but deals with them all as 
they have bearing upon personal living, 
immediate personal-social relationships, 
social-civic relationships, and economic 
relationships. The purpose is to explain 
how the teaching of the natural sciences 
can be made to contribute to the adoles- 
cent’s understanding of himself and of 
his social and physical environments. 
The book presents a full view of what is 
happening in this area of educational 
activity and points out what should be 
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done to integrate science teaching more 
closely with the entire educational pro- 
gram. It deals with all phases of its sub- 
ject in a definite and practical manner. 
Although its specific recommendations 
on methods of teaching may be adapted 
to a great variety of existing programs 
of study, its generalizations are of greater 
significance in that they open a new view 
of the aims of science instruction and 
suggest a basis for the reorganization of 
the science curriculum. Appendices con- 
tain working outlines of a course in func- 
tional chemistry, a fused physical science 
course, a unit on public health, and a 
source unit in genetics. 


Paut W. PausTIAN and J. JoHN Op- 
PENHEIMER, Problems of Modern So- 
ciety: An Introduction to the Social 
Sciences. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1938. 571 pages. 


Dr. Oppenheimer was formerly dean 
of Stephens College, Dr. Paustian is 
now head of the division of social stud- 
ies at this well known junior college for 
young women. 

The result of fourteen years of experi- 
mental work and a half dozen experi- 
mental editions in actual classroom ex- 
perience in Stephens College this volume 
is unusually direct, significant, and use- 
ful for junior college courses in the 
social science field. The organization is 
challenging, the material is concrete and 
appealing, the questions for discussion 
are stimulating, the suggested readings 
are much more useful because so care- 
fully annotated. The twenty-three chap- 
ters are grouped in five parts: prob- 
lems of wealth and social organization, 
problems of population and race, prob- 
lems of social control, international 
problems, and the student and the fu- 
iure. The entire presentation is such as 
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to train the student in evaluating oppos. 
ing opinions, judgments, and interpreta. 
tions, and from this analysis to develop 
an intelligent approach to problems of 
current significance. These values are 
particularly evident in the chapters de- 
voted to marriage and the family, to 
population trends, and to the problem 
of the Negro in the United States. 


EDWIN J. Brown, Secondary School Ad. 
ministration: Its Practice and T heory. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1938, 
dol pages. 


In this book for the first time the real.- 
ism and interest of the case-and-problem 
method is made available in a book de. 
signed for basal text use in classes on 
Secondary Administration. The cases and 
problems which make up the chapters il- 
lustrate in vivid word pictures of actual 
situations, the basic principles of sec- 
ondary administration. All of those prin- 
ciples necessary for a fundamental course 
are included. Each problem is followed 
by questions and discussion topics de- 
signed to draw out the underlying prin- 
ciples involved. The book consists of 
some two hundred problems and case 
situations gathered by the author from 
the experiences of practical school ad- 
ministrators. The problems are in gen- 
eral of the types likely to develop in the 
small school, since the first experiences 
of beginning administrators will usually 
be in the smaller school systems. Con- 
sistently the attack in each problem is 
to develop the problem in such a way 
that the reader can see plainly the issue 
involved. Junior college administrators 
will find many of these problems and 
discussions very illuminating — even 
though they may not be taking the sys- 
tematic courses for which the volume 
primarily is designed. 
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MitTcHELL, Marjorie, “Cottey 
College as a P.E.O. Project,” 
P.E.O. Record, 50:3-4, 24 (Octo- 
ber 1938). 


“The private school can escape the 
two chief curses of the public: the curse 
of political pressures and the curse of 
numbers. The smaller, privately sup- 
ported school, cannot, of course, per- 
form all the functions of the great uni- 
versity. Their services are akin, yet far 
different in detail. Both are essential 
to the greatest opportunity for the 
greatest number of young people.” 


Morrison, Hucyu M., “Growth of 


the Units of Secondary Education 
in British Columbia,” School Re- 
view, 49:429-37 (June 1938). 


Includes a section (pp. 435-37), 
“Germs of unior Colleges,” describ- 
ing “senior matriculation,” equivalent 
to first college year, and Victoria Col- 
lege which carries on two years of 
liberal arts in affiliation with the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. “It is not 
difficult to realize that senior matricu- 
lation work has in it the potentialities 
of work equivalent to American junior 
college instruction. At present the work 
is carried on in a dim twilight zone. 
The coming of the dawn in many 
pioneer communities will take time.” 


Riese, H. A. “A Junior College 
Final Testing Program,” Educa- 
tion Abstracts, 3:235-36 (June 
1938). 

Abstract of article by W. J. Klopp in 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 


cation, 13:158-61 (March 1938). See 
No. 3332. 


ScHOOL Review, “Recent Junior 
College Legislation in California,” 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1600 titles of 


this numbered 


sequence. Assistance is re- 


quested from authors of publications which 


should be included. 


3410. 


S411. 


3412. 


3413. 


3414, 
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School Review, 46:488-90 (Sep- 
tember 1938). 
Gives extensive quotations from ar- 


ticle by Guy L. Smith in Sierra Educa- 
tional News. See No. 3347. 


ScHOOL REvIEW, “Then and Now 
on the Place of the Junior Col- 
lege,” School Review, 46:571-73 
(October 1938). 


Includes quotations from E. P. Seav- 
er, superintendent of schools in Boston, 
published in 1897 stating that work of 
first two college years belongs in the 
secondary school; and from G. D. 
Strayer in the recently published Struc- 
ture and Administration of Education 
in American Democracy on the place 
of the junior college. Conclusion: 
“Over the span of forty years the junior 
college has progressed from the pro- 
posal of occasional individuals to a 
recommendation of an important com- 
mission of the nation’s largest organiz- 
ation of educators.” 


SCHMIDT, AUSTIN G., “Iowa Pub- 
lic Junior College,” Loyola Edu- 
cational Digest, 14:9 (October 
1938). 


Review of M. A. Love’s doctoral dis- 
sertation. See No. 3363. 


SECONDARY EpucaTION, “The New 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges,” Secondary Education, 


7:148 (September 1938). 


News story concerning reorganization 
of the Association. 


SULLIVAN, CHARLES S., “A Brief 
History of Anderson College,” An- 
derson College Bulletin, 17:1-16 
(February 1936). 

A sketch of the history of Johnson 
Female University of antebellum days, 
and Anderson College of today. An- 


derson College was founded in 1911 
and became a junior college in 1930. 


Zook, GeEorcE F., “The Prepara- 
tion of Secondary School Teach- 
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3415. 


3416. 


3417. 


3418. 


3419, 


3420. 


The Junior College Journal for February, 1939 


ers,’ North Central Association 
Quarterly, 13:193-200 (October 
1938). 


Includes consideration of preparation 
of teachers for junior colleges, and 
significance of general education in 
junior colleges and in universities. 


BepForD, JAMES H., Youth and 
the World’s Work, Society for 
Occupational Research, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, California (1938), 140 
pages. 

Includes a section on “The Junior 
College Student and the Professions,” 


(pp. 36-44). For review see Junior Col- 
lege Journal (January 1939), IX, 000. 


BootHu, GreorceE C., Toward a 
New Education, Long Beach, Cali- 
forian (no date), 24 pages. 


“This booklet is an effort to present 
a cross section of student life at Long 
Beach Junior College. It is far from a 
complete picture of the many college 
activities. ... It is a graphical presenta- 
tion; text is held to a minimum.” 


FREEHILL, RAPHAEL A., A Com- 
parative Study of the Nature and 
Organization of the Content of 
Social Science Courses Offered in 
the Public Junior Colleges and in 
the Freshman and Sophomore 
Years of State Universities, Ur- 
bana, Illinois (1932). 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Illinois. 


Hipss, WILMA RuTH, Follow-up 
Study of the Graduates of Junior 
Colleges in the States of Kansas 
and Illinois, 1928-1931, Urbana, 
Illinois (1932). 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Illinois. 


HILx, Ciype M., “Youth Demands 
New Junior Colleges,” Education 
Digest, 4:26-29 (November 1938). 

Abstract of article by same author 
in North Central Association Quarterly, 
— (October 1938). See No. 


INGALLS, Roscoe C., “New Pat- 
terns for Junior College Curricu- 


3421. 


3422. 


3423. 


3424. 


3425. 


la,” Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals, 
22:19-25 (November 1938). 


An excellent statement of the under. 

lying principles for the development 
of successful semi-professional courses 
in junior colleges. Suggests that 40 per 
cent of such courses should be tech. 
nique or skill, 40 per cent vision or 
cultural, and 20 per cent either of the 
other two, leading to “a 2-2-1 prin. 
ciple.” 
JoHN, WALTON C., Higher Educa- 
tion, 1930-1936 (U. S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin, 1937, No. 2. 
advance pages), Washington, D.C. 
(1938), 92 pages. 

Includes a section on “The Junior 

College” (pp. 38-39), based largely 
upon studies by W. J. Greenleaf, W. 
C. Eells, F. L. Kerr, and J. R. Ger. 
berich. 
JOURNAL OF HIGHER Epucation, 
Reorganization of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges,” 
Journal of Higher Education, 
9:158-59 (November 1938). 


Announcement of the reorganization 
of the Association and establishment of 
Executive Office at Washington. 


LIEGHLEY, HELEN, “Opening Days 
at Cottey College,” P.E.O. Rec- 
ord, 50:5-7 (November 1938). 


Description of initial orientation and 
other activities. 


MILter, Georce M. (Chairman), 
State of Utah: Investigating Com- 
mittee of Utah Governmental 
Units, Junior College Study, State 
of Utah, Salt Lake City (Decem- 
ber 1938), 63 pages. 


An exhaustive study of the junior 
college system in Utah. Gives history 
of existing colleges, numerous statis- 
tical data regarding them, criteria for 
establishment of new institutions, and 
information on costs and methods of 
financing. Recommends seven junior 
college districts for the state, establish- 
ment of one new institution, and state 
support of $75 per student enrolled, 
with equal amount to be supplied by 
local district taxation. 


MITcHELL, MargorieE, “Facts 


About Cottey,” P.E.O. Record, 
50:3-4 (November 1938). 
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3420. 


3427. 


3428. 


3429. 


Gives data on geographical distribu- 
tion, P.E.O. affiliation, scholarships, 
and new dormitory at Cottey College, 
Missouri. 


MITCHELL, Marjorie, “Why Sit 
We Here?” P.E.O. Record, 50-4-5 
(November 1938). 


Convocation address to Cottey Col- 
lege students, September 20, 1938. 


Morean, W. E., “Current Expend- 
itures per Unit of Average Daily 
Attendance in Junior Colleges, 
1936-1937,” California Schools, 
9:153-55 (July 1938). 


Current expenditures average $201 
for 5406 students in average daily at- 
tendance in 18 public junior colleges 
of the high school type, ranging from 
$114 to $366; and average $200 for 
17,894 students in 17 public district 
junior colleges, ranging from $168 at 


Glendale to $317 at Yuba County. 


Morean, W. E., “Current Expend- 
itures Per Unit of Average Daily 
Attendance in Junior Colleges in 
High School Districts,” California 
Schools, 9:210 (October 1938). 


Slight revision in figures for high 
school type as published in No. 3427. 
Total is $200 instead of $201, ranging 
from $111 to $379. 


Morris, C. S., “What is the 
Sphere of Responsibility of the 
Junior College in the Scheme of 
Higher than High School Educa- 
tion in California?” Annual Pub- 
lication of the Western Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 32-40 (September 1, 
1938). 


“So long as our American philosophy 
of equal opportunity is upheld it will 
not be possible to segregate our youth 
in their immature years, those in one 
group to be placed in courses and cur- 
ricula leading to the higher levels and 
those in the other directed to programs 
of self-development which will pre- 
destine them to the halfway houses of 
our educational facilties. . .. In gen- 
eral the higher schools hold to the 
idea of the pattern of requirements. 
The junior colleges and lower schools 
adhere to the idea of individualized 
curricula whenever possible.” 


3430. 


3431. 


3432. 


3433. 


3434, 


3435. 
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Mutvinitt, D. F., “Teacher 
Training in Junior Colleges,” 
Education Abstracts, 3:299-300 


(October 1938). 


Abstract of article by H. O. Reid 
and G. W. Rosenlof in Junior College 
Journal, 8:347-51 (April 1938). 


ScHOOL LiFe, “The Junior Col- 
lege,” School Life, 24-42 (Novem- 
ber 1938). 


Brief discussion of nature and sig- 
nificance of junior colleges as part of 
an issue devoted to higher education. 
Includes picture of Joliet Junior Col- 
lege. two-page map (pp. 34-35) 
shows number of junior colleges, as 
well as of other types of higher educa- 
tional institutions in each of the states. 


SCHOOL Review, “Naticnal Head- 
quarters and an Executive Secre- 
tary for the Junior Colleges,” 
School Review, 46:650-51 (No- 
vember 1938). 


Announcement of the reorganization 
of the Association. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS, “Reorganization of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges,” School Science and 
Mathematics, 38:774 (October 
1938). 


Announcement of plans for Executive 
Office at Washington. 


SHOFSTALL, W. P., “Guiding the 
Teacher,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 9:429-35 (November 
1938). 

An interpretation of the plan of stu- 
dent advising in use at Stephens Col- 


lege, Missouri, as a means to the im- 
provement of teaching. 


Woop, J. M., “Junior College and 
General Education,” Bulletin of 
the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, 22:22-25 (May 
1938). 


Discusses three types of junior col- 
leges, and presents advantages of di- 
visional organization instead of depart- 
mental organization for the institution 
“which proposes to do an effective job 
of general education.” 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


The College and Public Life—The Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting, 1938. Addresses 








by Harold L. Ickes, Heinrich Briining, Robert M. Hutchins, A. J. Carlson, Norman Foerster, and 
T. V. Smith. Descriptions of College Courses in Public Affairs. Annual Reports, Minutes, Mem- 
bership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March 1938.) $1.50. 


BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued four times a 
year. $3. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of an investi- 
gation. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used in senior 
terminal examinations. Single copy, $1.25; 10 copies, $10. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in 
selected typical institutions. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Fredrick Larson and Archie M. Palmer. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2. 


The College Library by Henry M. Wriston. Single copy, 10 cents; 12 copies, $1; 100 copies, $6. 


A Survey of College Faculties by B. W. Kunkel. Report of an investigation of the background of 
college teachers. Single copy, 25 cents; 10 copies, $2. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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UNIOR COLLEGE SERVICE 
J JUNIOR COLLEGE 
THE sTAFF of the American College Bureau 


i ticular! ll ipped t d 
offective service in counsel and placement of | | DIRECTORY, 1939 


administrative and faculty personnel in jun- 


ior colleges. Members of our staff have been 1. Junior Colleges 
closely associated with the development of 
the junior college movement since its early Location, administrative head, staff, 


days. In case of vacancy, we give careful 


tei enrollment, accreditation, etc., for 
study to the requirements of administrators ? ? » 10 


and heads of departments. In the interest 596 junior colleges. 

of the individual college administrator or 

teacher, we make a careful study of your 2 Societies and Fraternities 

assets in order to promote your professional 

growth. We carefully analyze the require- , — 

ments, both of the employing executive and 3. Professional Organizations 

those of the registrant seeking advancement, 

for the best interests of each. Our service is Price 30 cents 

nation wide. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE American Association of 

BUREAU Junior Colleges 


Lewis W. Smith, Director 


744. Jackson Pl Washington, D.C. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Jackson Place Washington 


























